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CLOSE THOUGHT. 


BY. REV. EDWARD THOMBON, D.D. 
THovucut is the foundation of all in- 
What is it that 
constitutes darkness in the individual 


tellectual excellence. 


The absence of thought— 
What is it that has 


handed down innumerable errors from 


or the age ? 


solid thought. 


generation to generation! The want 
of thought. What was it that en- 
tombed the world’s mind for ages! The 
world’s fearful experiment to dispense 
with thought. 

What was it that burst the chains of 
religious bondage, and gave to Kurope 
What was it that has 
spread before our vision so many nat- 


moral freedom ¢ 


ural truths ; that has opened so wide 
the path of discovery ; has crowded it 
with so many anxious inquiries, and is 
reparing the way for the general edu- 
Thought. 

And yet, it may be doubted whether 


jnen, in the most enlightened portions 


f the world, do not act more from au- 


Man’s indo- 


Perhaps no one has 








without having tried a variety of ex- 
pedients to dispense with it; while 
thousands forego the pleasure of orig- 
inal thought, because they will not pay 
the price. Like sheep, they follow a 
leader, and have no other reason for 
being gregarious than “ipse diait— 
ita est.” 

May I not hope, therefore, gentle 
reader, that an hour of your time may 
not be unprofitably spent, in pondering 
a few remarks on close thought ° 

As the theme is a term, and not a 
proposition, it will be necessary to pre- 
scribe some limits, in order to avoid 
discursive remarks. I propose, there- 
fore, to inquire, fist, what close thought 
implies ; and, second, what are some of 
the subterfuges of those who avoid it. 

It implies wnity of thought. I do 
not suppose that a man should have but 
one thought, or one favorite thought, or 
one particular series of thought. There 
He seems fitted 
to revolve but one thought. 


is a man of one idea. 
In silence 
and in uproar, in sunshine and in shade, 
whether he sings or prays, laughs or 
cries, reads or writes, flies or triumphs ; 
at morn, at noon, at dewy eve, and 
“even in visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon man,” his fa- 
vorite conception occupies all his fac- 
ulties. He hears it in running brooks, 
reads it in beauteous vales, sees it in 
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everything. He treats men, books, 


and things as did Lord Peter, in the 
“Tale of a Tub,” his father’s will, who, 
determined to find the word ‘ shoulder: 
knots,” picked it out, letter by letter, 
substituted ¢ for & im the 
orthography. His mind, like the touch 


of the fabled Midas, 


everything into gold, transmutes all 


and at last 


which turned 
the thoughts with which it meets into 
one golden idea. Such a 
but that 


consist of the various phases which the 


mind may 


have variety ; variety must 
favorite thought assumes in pursuing 
its endless revolutions. 

By unity of thought, | mean that a 
man should have but one thought at a 
time. I would not be understood that, 
in examining one thought, we may not 
examine others, collaterally. In traec- 
ing one thought, we shall meet with 
isolated. As, in 


many ; for no one is 


sailing down a stream, we find our- 
selves in a swelling channel, constantly 
enlarging by the accession of tributa- 
ries, So, In pursuing a thought, we shall 
tind it enlarging and multiplying its 
relations. Only let us take care to sail 
down the main channel instead of try- 
ing to sail up each tributary. 

It has often been remarked that ory 
inal discovery original thought. Is 
generally aceidestal: it may be SO ap- 
parently, but not really, Two facts 
may satisfy us of this. IZgnorant men 


are not discoverers. New truths are 
revealed only to patient observers, and 
W ho dis- 
blood 2 


Not the ignorant, thoughtless butcher, 


bold, persevering iInquirers. 
covered the circulation of the 
but the scientific, reflecting anatomist. 
Who discovered They 


who. bv vears of reflection and obser- 


the asteroids ¢ 


vation, were led to suspect their ex- 
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istence. Who revealed the laws of th, 


heavens? He who, for a lifetime, hag 
laid his head in intense and untiring 
thought about them. The least, exe, 
tion may be sufficient to make a forty 
nate discovery, when a mind is filled 
with the rich results of long reflection - 
whereas, the same reflection, on the 
part of an unfurnished mind, may he 
utterly unproductive—as the weight of 
a grain may turn a scale-beam againsi 
a ton, after nearly twenty hundred 
weight have been put into the Opposite 
dish. 
| It frequently happens that disco, 
| eries are made simultaneously, in dif 
ferent parts of the world ; but rarely 
| is a discovery made m advance of the 
| age. Loger Bacon is the only remark- 
able example of a mind outstripping th 
| race by ages ; and the Pope excommu 
nicated him, and unprisoned him for 
ten years, for supposed dealings with 
the 


the dark ages, scarce ever shot a spark 


| 
| 
| 


devil. The human mind, during 


into the regions of science ; but, when 
the intellectual night receded, the beams 


of a thousand stars mingled their light 


for the illumination of Kurope, and each 


nation had her constellation. Simul- 
taneous discoveries are the legitimate 
offspring of the times. The discoveries 


illustrate the age ; but the ag 


do not 
develops the discoveries. They are th 
necessary results of the accumulations 
of generations of excitement, and ages 
of progressive thought. 

It may be objected, that the happiest 


productions, in the department of taste, 






















at least, are often the sudden effusion : 


of moments of inspiration. 
that an extraordinary genius may take 
happy flights in unprepared moments, 


is that any reason why ordinary minds 
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should idly wait tor poetic breathing? 

In judging of the labor expended 
upon why given production, an unprac- 
tised composer ay be deceived. ‘That 
which smells most of the lamp is not 
really the most elaborate. <A cele- 
ed critic pronounced the finest 
writing to be such as a reader would 
imagine exceedingly easy to equal, and 
vet sith that whoever should attempt 
¥ imitate, would perspire over his task. 
[t is the half-finished production which 
leaves the mark of labor. 

A distinguished clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, whenever he preached a 
long, and learned,and involved sermon, 
venerally apologized, by saying that he 
had not time to prepare a short, simple 
One, 

A celebrated barrister of one of our 
Eastern cities is said to employ a style 
which is the personification of sim- 
plicity ; and yet, he is more studious 
and laborious, in his preparations for 
the bar, than all his competitors. <A 
little tract sometimes costs more labor 
than a volume. The perfected compo- 
sition, like the finished edifice, is the 
result of double toil—labor in erecting, 
and labor in removing the scaffolding, 
and scraping away the traces of the 
tools. It is said of Pericles, ‘‘who 
lightened, thundered, and astonished 
Greece,” that he never spoke eatempore, 
hor even ventured to deliver an opin- 
ion, Without ample preparation.  V irgil 
occupied ten years in writing six books 
of the Aeneid. 


line Writing was ever produced without 


Not a single page of 


much intellectual effort: a solitary sen- 
tence Inay express the result of years 
of thought. The harvest may be gath- 


ered in a day ; but plowing, and plant- 
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If in 


spiration may be relied Ol, why does it 


ng, and growth require time. 


not operate upon the imdolent as well 
as the active, the fool as the wise man ? 
He who, too idle to think, sits and 
the 
drink the Lethean, sooner than the 


sighs, and invokes Muses, will 


Pierian, spring. 


oD 

The privileges of the wneversity will 
not supply the want of thought ; but 
strong, continuous thought, will atone 
l hope that this 
will neither be misunderstood 
[ trust | 


deeply impressed with the value of 


for the want of them. 
remark 
nor misrepresented, ani as 
classical studies as any man ought to 
be; though I regard them not as edu- 
cation itself, but as its instruments. 
Their chief value results from the men- 


How 


sadly mistaken, then, is he who relies 


tal discipline which they attord. 


upon his literary privileges merely, for 
He selects the 


matriculates 


his future greatness ! 
best universities, regu- 
larly, carlessly cons his lessons, but 
shus over every dithcult passage ; re- 
lies much upon the aid of his superior 
classmates, and places his head upon 
the recitation bench, in the vain hope 
that the intellects of others, operating 
upon his passive soul, will mould him 
into a genius, as the hammer of the 
blacksmith shapes the iron upon his 


anvil into a horseshoe. Verily such an 


one has his reward—a sheep-skin. But 
can the drone thus purchase mental 
power with his father’s money ¢ No. 


Nature spurns the insulting proposi- 
tion, and says, “Thy money perish with 


’ 


thee!” Better tor such an one that he 
had never opened a page of Virgil or 
of Homer; that the temple of science 


had forever closed its gates avulust him, 
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At the termination of his collegiate 
course, the university clothes him with 
its honors ; the world expects him to 
the 
looks to him for a realization of the 


stand, “a man”; father fondly 
delusive dream he had indulged con- 
He enters 
but lo! 
perhaps, in the very first collision with 
the vigorous mind of the self-taught 


woodman, he is demonstrated to be a 


cerning his cherished idol. 


upon the duties of active life ; 


d 


learned fool. He deserves the sting of 
but his 
keener than the lash of an exterminat- 


ing angel. 


SCOrpions ; mortification 1s 
This is no fancy sketch. 
It has many prototypes in real life. 
Nor is it much to be wondered at; but 
it is strange, passing strange, that so 
many of the modern “ improvements” 
in the plan of education should be based 
upon a similar delusion. I refer to in- 
terpretations, interlinear translations, 
ete., etc., by which thought is super- 
ceded, and the very purpose for which 
the classics ought to be valued is frus- 
trated, 


chylus drew a picture of a great man 


When the ancient poet Ats- 
(a picture which, presented in the 
theatre, caused all the audience to turn 
to Aristides, as he whom it precisely 
tield 


ploughed, and therefore richly produc- 


suited), he painted a deeply 
tive. 
‘ Reaping, in m'nd,the produce of the deep furrow,’ 
It is because the precious mental fruit 
springs from the deep furrow, that the 
classics are so valuable: they are the 
plowshare. To render them easy, by 
injudicious aids, is to grind your plow- 
share into dust, and scatter it over 
moral turf. The mere information they 
communicate is of little consequence. 
There have been men who have risen 
to eminence without classical attain- 


$$ 


ments ; but they acquired, by othe 
means, that habit of thought which the 
classics are so peculiarly calculated to 
| confer. As examples, take Frankliy 
and Cobbett—the one an American 
| philosopher, the other a British states. 
| man: one was the glory of a forme; 
age, the other the glory of the present, 
What was the secret of their eminence 
“T learned grammar,” says Cobbet, 
‘when I was a private soldier, on the 
pay of sixpence a day. The edge of 
my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was 
| my seat to study in; my knap-sack was 
my book-case ; and a bit of board lying 
on my lap was my writing-table. [py 
winter time, it was rarely that I could 
get any evening light, but that of the 
fire, and only my turn even at that. 
To buy a pen ora sheet of paper, I was 
compelled to forego some portion of my 
food, though in a state of half-starva- 
tion. IJ had no moment of time that | 
could call my own; and I had to read 
and write amidst the talking, laughing, 
singing, whistling, and bawling of at 
least half a score of the most thought: 
less of men, and that, too, in the hows 
of freedom from all control.” Here 
ras discipline. Here was the habit of 
| self-control—of close, patient, vigorous 
thought. 
There are some who have fallen into 
| the sad mistake that reading is a sul- 
stitute for thinking. ‘This has been the 
curse of thonsands. The age 1s, el 
phatically, a reading one. 
infancy, in childhood, in manhood, ané 
in old age; literally, read ourselves 
from the cradle to the tomb. Scarce 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 














learn its book ; and a man is considered 


of pages large enough to reach frou 
the earth to the moon. It often hap 





omens of his future eminence, simply 
because he is fond of reading. He 
| seems to think the mind a repository, 
| and that the process of making a grea! 
| man consists in filling it up with books, 


| Upon the genius of his son, and the sure 


has an infant time to open its eyes upon | 
the world, before it is tied to a stool,to ~ 


pens that a father congratulates himsel! | 


We read in © 





an ignoramus, unless he has read a line © 
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and then putting it into some import- 
ant situation in life to give occasion to 
its operations ; as though the soul were 
, tea-kettle, and you could fill it up, 
and set it over the fire, and produce the 
breathing of genius ad lintum. To 
such a father, I would say, beware, lest 
thy son prove an intellectual epicure— 
, dreaming fool. Such a caution 1s 
more necessary at this period, because 
much of our reading matter 1s worth- 
less. It must be admitted that litera- 
ture is increased, but is itnot also di- 
luted! Authors are multiplied, but is 
venuis advanced! Everything now is 
done by steam. Books are written and 
read ina hurry. There is, evidently,a 
degeneracy in the producing mind. 
Books seem to make up in size what 
they lack in sense ; and, often, a grain 
of the solid gold of an old author is 
hammered into a flimsy octavo, to be 
ealled a “new book.” The eccentric 
John Randolph once remarked im Con- 
gress, that he wished there were but 
two books in the world, ‘the Bible 
and Will Shakspeare.” Although I 
demur, in part, to the selection of that 
erratic genius, | acknowledge the wis- 
dom on which the suggestion 1s founded. 

Books are needed to convey informa- 
tion, and to stimulate the mind. When 
used for these purposes, they are !egit- 
imately employed ; but, when they are 
used for amusement instead of instruc- 
tion, or to relieve the mind instead of 
assist it In cogitation, their tendency is 
pernicious—equally so, when they fill 
up the attention, and leave no time or 
motive for thought. The mind always 
flowing in the track of borrowed ideas 
is weak—inactive—dependent. It has 
no tendency to observe, no curiosity to 
inquire, no capacity to produce. It is 
destitute of original conceptions, of 
lofty thought, of elevated purpose. 

To excite the mind, and supply it 
with ideas, go rather to natwre than to 
books. The heavens and the earth 
ofler food for the soul. Would you 
have pure and original thoughts! Go 
to the only pure and original fountain 
of ideas—nature. There lie, on all 





her pages, the beautiful and the sub- 
lime. Go, send your soul to pillow her- 
self upon the green earth, or enthrone 
herself upon the heavens ; bid her sail 
upon the whirlwind, step into the terrific 
tempest; place her ear to the thunder, 
and open her eye upon the lightning’s 
path. She shall meet with ideas of beau- 
ty and of grandeur, and hold fellowship 
with Him who maketh the earth his 
footstool, the heavens his throne, the 
thunder his voice, the clouds his char- 
iot, and whose footsteps are on the 
wings of the wind. What is the se- 
cret of success in medicine, in law, in 
divinity, in oratory? Thought. Who 
is the distinguished doctor? lawyer? 
divine? He who is given to patient 
observation and reflection. Show me 
the philosopher who was more fond of 
booksthan of nature. Was it Aristotle, 
who gave laws to Europe for more than 
thirteen centuries? Was it Bacon, 
who poured such a flood of light upon 
the fields of philosophy? Was it New- 
ton, who unraveled the laws of the uni- 
verse ! Was it Locke, who applied 
the principles of the inductive philoso- 
phy, to mind? Was it Bichat, who 
carried the same principles into the 
physiological sciences? No, no. 

How did the ancient poet do? Ho- 
mer had no books; and yet, for his 
image, the temple of fame opens her 
“holy of holies,” and sends up the 
sweetest incense that ever exhaled from 
her altars. His soul kept house in the 
universe. ‘The scenery of his native 
land supplied him with ideas, and, like 
the widow’s cruse of oil, was never ex- 
hausted or diminished by the using. 
The naked rocks of the Atgean fired 
his mind. His heart, like the A£olian 
harp, was responsive to the passing 
breeze, ‘Sublimity covered him all 
the day long, and dwelt beneath his 
shoulders.” He was blessed for the 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
and for the deep that coucheth beneath, 
and for the precious things brought 
forth by the sun, for the precious things 
put forth by the moon, and for the 
chief things of the ancient mountains, 
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and for the precious things of the last- 
ing hills. The mind can scarcely fail 
to bring good tidings, when its feet are 
upon the mountains. It is not, how- 
ever, by an idle ramble, that nature's 
beauties can be conceived. ‘These are 
hidden from every eye that hath not 
been taught to dwell upon them. It 
was a beautiful idea of the ancients, 
that the heavens and the earth are an 
allegorical representation, under the 
external form of which are couched 
ideas which the wise only can read. 
The soul formed to contemplation sees 
2a thousand charms never revealed to 
the untutored mind. Before it, the 
wilderness breaks forth into singing, 
and the solitary place buds and_blos- 
soms as the rose. ‘To such a mind, the 
universe is like Anacreon’s lyre, which, 
whatever was the poet’s theme, or how- 
ever he swept its chords, sounded out 
love only from its strings. 

© let me listen to the ravished mind 
that has been musing on the fields ! 
“ Her lips drop as the honey-comb ; 
honey and milk are under her tongue, 
and the smell of her garments is like 
the smell of Lebanon.” 

Whence does the metaphysician draw 
his ideas? By turning his mind’s eye 
inward ; surveying the faculties and 
their operations ; tracing the thought 
through its stages ; studying the laws 
of memory, imagination, judgment : 
making the soul the theme of its own 
observations. Thus were Locke, Reid, 

srown, Stewart, Cousin, taught. 

Who is the uincouaiiel minister ! The 
book-worm! Nay, the diligent stu- 
dent of his own heart. It was from 
his own bosom, next to the Bible, that 
Massillon drew his eloquence, W hite- 
tield his power, Wesley his charm. 


Here, in the mysterious workings of 


the bosom, as in a mirror, you may be- 
hold the secret springs of human ac- 
tion, the various phases of human 
character, the deformity and _ hideous- 
ness, and deviJishness of depraved hu- 
manity. Here you may examine the 
excuses of the sinner, and his refuges 
of lies ; here see his fears and Sinithe 


_ oe ae ad ee 


—— 
dings, his hopes and doubts ; here trace 
the ‘silent, melting, mellowing energies 
of the Divine Spirit, and the hellis}; 
suggestions of the invisible foe, 4 
there are wells of inspiration in eae) 
human bosom, whence angel souls Inighit 
draw! Here is the tr ue C astilian foup. 
tain. Drink, drink deep, and the, 
trust your pen, or tongue, for vivid (de. 
lineations of burning thought.  [p. 
spired by communion with ‘his ow, 
heart, the minister can not dt be elo. 
quent. He comes forth on vantage 
ground. He has obtained a perfect 
knowledge of the inmost workings of 
his hearer’s hearts. “As face answer. 
eth to face, in water, so the heart of 
man to man.” The audience sit jy 
mute astonishment. The stillness, like 
that of death, is interrupted only by 
the falling tear, or the half- “Sup pressed 
sigh. No wonder: an unseen hand 
goes forth from the preacher into each 
bosom, and searches it; every one is 
conscious that, for the time, he is a 
prisoner chained by the heart. It is 


almost as though one rose from thi 
grave. 


S 

What gave to Shakspeare his power! 
Surely he knew little of books. He 
read scarce anything but human nature. 
Hence he drew w bintower of sublimity, 
of fire, of elegance, of sweetness, in- 
spired his song ; and hence he derived 
that indescribablecharm which is spread 
over all his pages. O that it had been 
sanctified ! 

But you inquire, if poets and orators 
have gone to nature for ideas, may we 
not go to them’? Go-*wather to the sub- 
stance than the shadow. Go _ to the 
pure fountain, not the polluted stream. 
Think not so meanly of your soul as to 
suppose it unworthy or incompetent to 
receive a thought fresh from its source. 
‘To you, the universe opens its rich and 
abundant fields of thought. If you 
would know their native fragrance and | 
sweetness, you must gather the sm with 
your own hand. But, if ideas could 
be derived from books, fresh and greet 
as we receive them from nature, ther 
would yet be a reason why we should 
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rely upon our own efforts. The 
woth, and health, and happiness of 
onl are dependent upon the proper 
exercise of its faculties. 

Rhetoric and logic have been sup- 
hy some, to be sawhstitutes tor 


strel 
the Sf yu 


1 Ser | ‘ 


thought. | quarrel not with these 
ciences. ‘They have a beneficial in- 
Quence on the mind, and are to be 


ranked high among elevated studies. 
But, so far from being substitutes for 
thought, thought 1s a substitute for 
hought, 

They may be serviceable, but 
they are not essential, to the poet or 
author. They did not go before, to 
dig the channel in which the stream of 

fs) 

venius should flow ; they merely fol- 
lowed, to observe its direction, and map 
the tributaries which swell the sweep- 


them. 


ing tide. 

‘With all the logic and rhetoric of 
Aristotle, a man could never produce 
an original thought, any more than a 
surveyor, with his compass, could eall 
into existence the mountain he surveys. 

Think, if you would be eloquent— 
think. and the brain will send down its 
influence upon the heart ; and then the 
tongue can not avoid eloquence. She 
will come down, and seat herself upon 
the lips. 

Does the excited heart need direc- 
tion as to the manner of its pulsations ? 
As well teach the earth how to move 
in her orbit. You can not if you would, 
direct. As well attempt to give laws 
to the earthquake, or the voleano, or 
learn the exploding magazine how it 
shall expand. The excited heart scorns 
to think of rhetoric or logic. They 
dare not speak to her, but sit mute and 
enraptured spectators of her emotions. 
They cease to be teachers, and become 
silent and humble, but enchanted, wor- 
shippers. What was the eloquence of 
Demosthenes? The outbursting of an 
overflowing soul. What the eloquence 
of Logan? The plaints of a wounded 
heart. What the eloquence of Tecum- 
seh? The eruptions of pent-up re- 
venge, and indignation. There is no 
thetoric like that of the stimulated 
sprit. Who would lecture on the ar- 
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rangements of arguments to the pris- 
oner pleading for his life? Who would 
teach the inflections of the voice, which 
are suitable for command, to the pilot, 
with his eyes on the headland, the 
breakers, the midnight ocean storm, 
while his whole soul is roused toa 
struggle with the maddened elements ? 
Would you preach on the tones appro- 
priate for supplication to Dives putting 
his head out of the flames of perdition, 
to call on Abraham for a drop of water 
to cool his tongue ? 

Rhetoric and logic have their uses— 
they do not precede, they follow, 
thought. They may be concerned to 
criticise, to subdue, and chasten. But 
even in this office, let them be watched 
with suspicion. If you have written a 
line with a throbbing bosom, beware, 
then—beware how you put the rude 
hand of cold criticism upon it. Nature 
is nature's best interpreter. 

These sciences find their occasions 
of service in the outset. of the mind ; 
but they only attend it in its groveling 
walks. They are earthly instruments, 
and fitted only for terrestrial valleys. 
Once wrap the soul in a chariot of 
flames, and, like Elijah ascending the 
heavens, it will fling away its staff and 
mantle. 








‘Our Sufficiency is of God,” 





Yes, brethren, it 1s a blessed verity 
——one of the most encouraging, and 
one of the most comprehensive truths 
in the Bible. The all-sufficiency of 
God may be styled the essence of all 
Christion experience ; it 1s the moral 
which the Scriptures continually incul- 


cate; it stands in the heraldry of 
heaven as the motto on the believer’s 
arms. The all-sufticiency of God gives 


strength to patience, solidity to hope, 
constancy to endurance, nerve and vi- 
tality to effort. The weakest believer, 
with this sacred treasure, 1s enabled to 
go steadily forward.—Punshon. 
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GROWING OLDER. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A. M., ADRIAN. 





I. 
I’m a trav’ler, wand’ring trav’ler, 
In this mystic world of motion, 
Scanning all its greatest actions 
On the land and on the ocean; 
All its changes ending never, 
Bringing joy or sorrow ever. 


I. 
Ever in my lonely musings 
Whisp’ring voices seem to greet me, 
Voices from the sky surrounding, 
Voices from the earth beneath me, 
From the wat’ry flood and fountain 
And the cliffs that top the mountain. 


Iil. 


Deep within the secret chambers, 
Chambers of my soul’s indwelling; 
Temple of the inner being, 
Tiny voices ever swelling, 
Seem to whisper, ‘‘ Growing older, 
Slowly fading, growing older.” 


IV. 
I behold my friends around me, 
Note their ever changing features, 
As the ceaseless years roll onward, 
Showing that we’re transient creatures, 
Showing earth is but the portal, 
Not the home of souls immortal. 


v. 
I can see their wrinkles growing, 

See their beaming eyes grow dimmer, 
See their noble forms grow stooping, 

See their fires of vigor glimmer, 
Fainter, weaker, slowly colder, 
Day by day they’re growing older. 

VI. 

They are passing, swiftly passing, 

To the land of spirit nations; 
One by one they cross the river 

Gloomy verge of fair creation, 
Leaving lifeless forms to slumber 
Where the tombstones, earth encumber. 


Vil. 


Look upon the fairest cities 
Glowing in resplendent riches, 
Gilded domes and marble temples, 

Pillared halls and statued niches, 
Vast cathedrals, dim and solemn, 
Grandly built with arch and column. 








VII. 

Age shall fiercely come upon them, 
Crushing down and overturning, . | 

Leaving scarce a stone to tell you 8 
Where the seats of wealth and learning BO 

Once received the adoration ° 

Of some unrememb’red nation. 


IX. es 

Every work of man’s construction, 
Aqueducts and sparkling fountains, 

Moles, restraining dashing billows, 
Tunnels through the granite mountains, 

Ever tell the olden story, 

Transient is each earthly glory. 








X. 
Egypt’s massy sculptures whisper 
To the trav’ler wand’ring thither, 
Growing older, crumbling, falling, 
Thus all fame at last must wither, 
Thus all beauty, strength and glory, 
Soon shall be but ruins hoary. 





XI. : 
Neath the palm trees grateful shadow, ~ 7 
Where the torrid sun is shining. ee: 
Uxmal lifts its smould’ring towers i 
Whilst the tangled vines entwining, 
Gazing sadly, softly sighing, 
Wasting, rusting, slowly dying. 


XI. 
Mighty nations rise and prosper, 
Filling all the world with wonder 
At their power, fame and glory; 
Yet how soon they break asunder, 
Scatt’ring fragments as the token 
Of their grandeur, crushed and broken. 


XII. 
Earth itself is growing older; 
Rocky cliffs are downward bending, 
Wornaway by wasting ages, 
To the level plains descending; 
And the ocean ever beating, 
Solid earth is ever eating. 


XIV. 

Rivers with their mighty currents, 
Melting snows in mountain gorges, 
Sweeping with their torrents seaward; 

Volcanoes, with their blazing forges, 
Earth remoulding and renewing, 
Ever tell what Time is doing. 





: Se Es 

View the glorious orb of morning, | 
Rising from its eastern bowers, 

Shedding wide its golden sunshine 
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Over temples, domes and towers; 
Wide dispersing gloom and sadness, 
Filling all the world with gladness. 


XVI. 
§ Be when the cheerful day 1s wasting; 
When the sunset tints are fading 
From the dappled skies of grog. U $ 
When the darkness flings her shading 
Over land and over ocean, a 
Watch the moon's majestic motion; 


Sepals 


XVII. 


" mc on the star-lit heaven, _ 
oc ashing with its silv’ry gleaming ; 
Mark the comet’s blazing pathway, 
~ With its light through darkness stream- 
See the meteoric sparkling _ fing; 
Bursting through the heaven darkling. 


XVIII. 


Look on these celestial bodies, 
Listen to the voices falling 
From their high abodes in ether, 

Plainly to us ever calling; 

- Read their sad and solemn story , 
| | Learn that all is transitory. 





XIX. 


Yes? the sun, so grand and glorious. 
Ev'ry shining constellation, 

_ Ev'ry orb in heaven flying . 
Through the depths of vast creation, 

Shall bow down in mild submission, 
Bound by mighty Time’s decision. 













: XX. 
_ Dreams there were in olden ages; 
Dreams of youth’s perpetual fountain, 
-Life’s elixir, health restorer, 
Hid beneath some western mountain; 
_ Joyful was the drinker ever, 
_ Blest with fadeless youth forever. 











E: XXI. 
_ Heroes vainly sought these waters, 

___ Far exploring forests haunted; 
Wandering over pathless regions, 
___ Full of hope, with hearts undaunted; 
They but found a spot for dying, 
Lonely graves neath forests sighing. 





















2 XXII, 
| Yet the fount of youth unfading 
__|s not all a mere delusion; 
Mocking all our aspirations, 
,, Mingling hopes in strange confusion; 
For in heaven ever glowing 
ou = tind the fountain flowing. 












l 
| 
| 
| 





XXIII. 


He who drinks those crystal waters 
From the throne of God proceeding, 

Tastes the golden fruits of heaven, 
Ev’ry hungry spirit feeding; 

Safe from age, in clime supernal 

Shall be blest with life eternal. 


XXIV. 

Time may roll unending cycles, 
Wing his flight forever soaring, 
Blot out shining spheres from being, 
Back to chaos worlds restoring; 
But he dares not heaven’s portal 
Sacred home of souls immortal. 


He Upholdeth all Things by the 
Word of His Power. 


-_ 


It is by this ever-breathing word con- 
stantly in exercise that the sun shines, 
that the moon walks in brightness, that 
the stars pursue their course in the sky. 
The clouds are marshalled by His di- 
vine decree, and when He uttereth His 
voice there is a multitude of waters in 
the heavens. Reason looks at this sys - 
tematic and continuous regularity, and 
admires it, and refers it to the operation 
of second causes. Piety looks through 
the complications of the mechanism to 
the Hand that formed it. The universe 


is to her but as one vast transparency, 
through which she can gaze on God. 
Her pathway and communion are on 
the high places of creation. There, far 
above all secondary and _ subordinate 
agencies, she discovers the hidings of 
His power. The symmetry of nature 
is to her more beautiful because God 
has produced it. The deep harmonies 
of the systems come more tunefully 
upon her ear, because the hand of the 
Lord has awakened them. 


‘* What though no real voice nor sound, 
Amid the radiant orbs be found ? 

In faith’s quick ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a noble voice ; 

Forever sin.ing as they shine, 

He who sustains us is divine,” 


—Punshon. 
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A WONDER IN NATURE. 


CHASM IN NEW MEXICO. 


Peruaps the effects of denudation by 
running water nowhere exists on a more 
terrific ‘wale than in some parts of New 
Mexico. The following account is from 
Mr. Kendall’s ‘Santa Fee Expedition,” 
who describes only what he saw. 

Having noticed a tremendous chasm, 
across whieh they had great difficulty 
in making their way, he says: “We 
came suddenly upon another immense 
rent, or chasm in the earth, exceeding, 
in depth, the one we had so much difh- 
culty in crossing the day before. No 
one was aware of its existence, until 
we were immediately upon its brink, 
when a spectacle, exceeding in grandeur 
anything we had previously beheld, 
same suddenly in view. Nota tree or 
a bush, no outline whatever, marked its 
position or course, and we were all lost 
in amazement, as one by one left the 
double file ranks, and rode up to the 


verge of the y: vwwning abyss. 
"A depth it could not have been less 
than 800 or a thousand feet, and from 


three to five hundred yards in width, 
and at the point where we stood, the 
sides were nearly perpendicular. <A 
sickly sensation of dizziness was felt by 
all, as we looked down, as it were, into 
the very depths of the earth. In the 
dark and narrow valley below, an oc- 
casional spot of green relieved the eye, 
and a small stream of water, now ris- 
ing to the view, then sinking beneath 
some huge rock,was bubbling ‘and foam- 
ing along. Immense walls, columns, 
and in some places what appeared to be 
arches, were seen standing, modeled 
undoubtedly by the wear of the water, 
yet so perfect in form, that we could 
with difficulty be brought to believe 
that the hand of man had not fash- 
ioned them. The rains of centuries, 
falling on an immense prairie above, 
had here found a reservoir, and their 
workings upon the different veins of 
stone had formed these strange and fan- 
ciful shapes.” 
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The expedition, consisting of sever) 
hundred men, with their horses an 
mules, had no alternative but to de. 
scend into this chasm, which it appears 
extended to unknown distances, both 
north and south of the place where they 
were. That there was no other place 
where it was possible to cross, was 
proved by the circumstance that all the 
smaller paths i in the vicinity, made by 
the natives and the bison, terminate 
in one great road, or thoroughfare, at 
this point. Having, with great diff. 
culty and danger, descended by ay 
oblique path into this chasm, and fol. 
lowed it to a considerable distance, they 
found the same path leading out on the 
opposite side. 

As they passed along this gorge,ob. 
jects still more striking and wonderfi| 
were discovered. ‘In some places,” 
says the author, “perfect walls, formed 
of reddish clay, were seen standing. 
which, were they anywhere else, it 
would be impossible to believe that 
other than the hand of man had formed, 
The veins of which these walls were 
composed were of even thickness, very 
hard, and ran perpendicularly ; and 
when the softer sand, which had sur 
rounded them, was washed away, the 
veins still remained, standing upright, 
in some places over a hundre a feet met 
and from three to four hundred i 
length. 

‘*Columns, too, were there; and sucli 
was their appearance of architectural 
order, and so much of chaste grandeur 
was there about them, that we were 
lost in wonder and admiration. Some. 
times the breastworks, as. of forts, 
would be plainly visible ; then again, 
the frowning turrets of some mighty 
castle of olden time. Cumbrous pil 
lars, of some enormous pile, such as is 
dedicated to religion or royalty, were 
scattered about : regularity was strange: 
ly mingled with dinardee ‘and ruin, and 
yet nature had done it all. Niagara 
has been considered one of her wildest 
freaks, but Niagara sinks into insigntt: 
cance when compared with the w ild 
grandeur of this awful chasm.” 
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LIFE THOUGHTS. 





RY REV. W. M. PUNSHON. 
“gpRENGTH AND PEACE.” 

See the labourer, whom the morn- 
ing calls from slumber, hastening to 
the cheerful fields, where the dew has 
freshly glittered and the lark has newly 
sung. What needs he for the work 
which waits his ready hand? Surely 
strength to do it—the flexile muscle, 
the strong, obedient sinew. See him 
again at the eventide, when the sun is 
liberal to the western clouds, and throws 
them largess of glory. See how, to 
vreet his homeward steps, little feet are 
jattering from under the jasmined 
thatch, and at the garden gate there is 
vreat mystery and clapping of hands ; 
while from the inner room there flashes 
out upon the twilight a loving, wifely 
smile. What is his fitting blessing just 
then’—what the endowment which 
seems properly to belong to that sea- 
son! Surely peace. Nothing to cor- 
rode, distract, alarm ; a tranquil spirit, 
around which slumber draws, as the 
cool, quiet shadows draw around the 
outside world. 











‘HE IS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETH.” 
























An awful change passes upon one 
we love. He looks pale and motion- 
less. We see not the glances of his 
eye, we hear not the music of his voice ; 
and, as he lies stretched and breathless 
upon the couch of his slumbers, it is 
very difficult to believe that he is not 
dead. But “he is not dead, but sleep- 
eth.” Mourner, canst thou credit it ? 
Orphan, “believest thou this?’ Be- 
reaved one, is there no chord in thy 
stricken heart which trembles respon- 
sive to the tone? “He is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” His life is with him 
yet, as warm, as young, as energetic as 
im days gone by, only it is hidden. 
What an encouraging thought! Let 
it still your throbbing hearts. Let it 
hush the tempest within you to a calm. 
We mown you not, ye departed ones, 








| 
| 
| 
| 








who have died in the faith, for ye have 

entered into life. 

“ip DOTH NOT YET APPEAR WHAT 
SHALL BE.” 


WE 


What surprising discoveries will flash 
upon us when we enter the other world! 
Oh, brethren, when the change takes 
place upon us—-when we have launched 
into the boundless—when we take large 
surveys of the ways and works of God 
—when His unveiled glory shall blaze 
upon our raptured vision—how shall 
we be lost in wonder! How shall we 
be ready even to doubt our own iden- 
tity, and express our astonishment in 
strains somewhat similar to these :— 
“Is this I, so lately grovelling and 
earthly? Oh, how changed! Is this 
the soul that was so racked with anx- 
iety, and dimmed with prejudice, and 
stained with sin—the soul which was 
gulfed beneath such waves of woe— 
the soul whose every passion was its 
tempter, which was harrassed by an all- 
absorbing fearof never reaching heaven. 
Now, how ennobling! Not a thought 
of evil molests it, not an enemy causes 
it to fear. It has reached the haven, 
It has crossed the Jordan ; and those 
waters, Which on the brink looked so 
angry and boisterous, now ‘ripple 
peacefully on the eternal shore.’” 


THE APOSTLE PETER, 

In the frank outspokenness of Peter 
we have very frequently occasion to re- 
joice. There is a fullness of rich and 
interesting truth in many of his state- 
ments upon which we cannot fail proftit- 
ably to dwell. They are miniature 
gospels—-gems of finest lustre, and, like 
the diamond, made to cut as well as 
shine. 





THE GREATNESS OF TRIFLES. 
How solemn is the life that now is ! 
: ty. 
There is greatness even in its trifles ; 
for they are agencies, all of them, for 
good or evil. The cairn is heaped high 
by each one flinging a pebble ; and the 
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living well is worn by the diligent flow 
of the brook; and the shoal that has 
wrecked a navy is only the work of a 
colony of worms. And in the moral 
world surely there can be no trifles at 
all. Nourish the unrecorded thought 
of ill, and it shall ripen into the full 
deed by and by. Hug the sin to the 
bosom, and cry, “Is it not a little 
one ?’ and the one demon will go out 
only to bring a brotherhood of seven 
home. The most blood-stained man of 
crime once prattled at a mother’s knee. 
Trifles! They have fixed a destiny, 
and have sealed a doom many a time. 


THE MINISTERIAL CALL. 


It is God, not man, that makes—not 
finds—able ministers of the New Tes- 
tament. The tones of his voice are 
heard saying, “Son, go work to-day in 
my vineyard.” And itis a remarkable 
fact, and one which we should never 
forget, that this voice is never heard in 
a he ‘art where there is no faith ; conse- 
quently, the prime qualification for the 
Christian ministry is a heart which has 
been melted by Christ’s love. With- 
out this all else is unavailing ; the at- 
tainment of the most profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge, the grasp of the 
loftiest inost searching intellect, 
the possessor of the most commanding 
eloquence, the treasures of the most 
imperial fancy,- 
than useless, without the converting 
grace of God, just as the trappings 
which decorate the traitor only make 
his treason the fouler, and they stand 


and 


all are useless, worse 


forth as the weapons of more terrible | 


danger, and as the portent of more ter- 
rific and appalling ruin. 


HUMAN ELOQUENCE. 

A mighty thing I know—a persua- 
sive and powerful thing I know, and, 
under certain circumstances, it can ac- 
complish great results. It can charm 
a Herod, it can make a Felix tremble, 
and it can almost persuade an Agrippa 
to Lecome a Christian ; but it can do 


| 











ee 


no more. I know that immense my). 
titudes have been swayed sometimes }y 
the power of a single tongue. Th, 
passions can be excited either to maj. 
ness or sympathy, either to deeds of 
lawless aggression or deeds of high ey. 
terprise, but there is only a transien; 
mastery obtained. . We read of a hay 
in the classic fables of old, which, whey 
the wind swept it, was said to discourse 
eloquent strains, bat then, unhappily, 
the breeze and the music died away to- 
gether. So it is with the triumph of 
the orator: the moment the voice of 
the speaker ceases the spell is broken, 
the dream is dissipated, reflection be. 
gins to remonstrate against excitement, 
and the whole affair is forgotten. 


‘THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY.” 


Here is a summary, compendious 
and beautiful, of the characteristics 
of God’s pure Word. It is a daw, not 
an opinion amenable to the caprice of 
the individual, to be obeyed or ignore! | 
at the bidding of an arbitrary w ill. It | 
is a law, an author itative obligation, is. 
sued by One who has a right to speak. 
It is a perfect law. Given originally 
in fragments, waxing constantly frou 
the obscurer to the ‘cles arer revelation, 
it is presented now as the complete 
canon of Jehovah’s will. Like its 
Author, it is full-orbed. It shines not 
with the gleam of the crescent, fas! 
waning, but with the perpetual glow oi 
perfect noon. It is a perfect law, then: 
it can be followed by no supplement 
Perfect ! then it can be superseded 1) 
no invention. Perfect ! then it can le 


set in clearer light by no blaspheming 


spiritualism. It is a perfect law 0 
liberty. Some persons cannot under 
stand the collocation of those words # — 
all; they cannot conceive of liberty ® 
existing in the same realm as lav 
Their idea of freedom is the license 0! 
ungoverned appetite, or the deliri 
into which anarchy dri ugs itself in I8 
reaction from oppression ; something 
like the state of ancient Israel in tlt 
interval between the Judges and th 
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anointed Kings, when every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes. 
But such license 1s mere hidden thral- 
dom. Was it not so at the time of the 
French reign of terror! It has been 
well observed, that the wisest liberty 
a self-imposed restraint. The lark 
enjoys as great a sense of freedom, 
when it nestles in the tufted field as 
when it trills its song in the sky. 
Agrippa, the base slave in purple, sat 
upon the judgment seat, but Paul, the 
prisoner in fetters, was the Lord s free- 
man notwithstanding. ‘There is a per- 


iS 


feet consistency in the terms of the 
apostle James. 


THE ACCELERATING PROGRESS OF EVIL. 
A denier of the original taint of sin 
once stood before two pictures which 
hung side by side upon a wall. The 
first was the portrait of a boy with 
open brow, and curls that look golden 
in the sunshine, and cheeks whose dam- 
ask beauty shame the ripened fruit, 
wearing that happy smile which can be 
worn but once in life—a smile whose 
rippling waves are poisoned by no 
weeds of suspicion, and breaks upon 
no strand of doubt, looking gaily up 
from the flowered earth into the azure 
heaven, without the slightest misgiving. 
From the canvass of the second picture 
there glared out a wolfish eye—the 
home of all subtlety and malice; and 
in the gloom of the dim-lighted cell 
you might perceive the matted hair, 
and garments stained with blood,— 
chains clank, or seem to clank, upon 
his fettered limbs. All tell of the des- 
perate character of the man. On these 
two pictures, hanging side by side, the 
denier of original sin tixed his gaze, 
until the exclamation burst out at 
length in a tone of half-concealed tri- 
umph, ‘What, do you mean to say 
that these two beings were originally 
and radically the same? Do you mean 
to tell me that any amount of evil 
teaching could ever develop that guile- 
less child into that debased and godless 
man! The artist volunteered the in- 





formation that the portraits were taken 
from the life of the self-same individ- 
ual at different stages of his history. 
You know the moral of the tale. There 
is an accelerating progress in an un- 
godly course, increasing with the mo- 
mentum of an avalanche when the first 
stages of its course have run. The de- 
scent into perdition is easy when the 
strivings of the passions are seconded 
by the dictates of the will. Sinner, I 
charge thee, beware lest thy sin become 
habit. What! do you say you have 
already resolved at some future time 
to repent, to reform? You are blind 
to your danger. In yon grim hulks 
there are multitudes of men to-day 
who have hearts like yours within 
them, although they have cased them 
from the truth as in a coat of triple 
steel. If you could get them to lay 
bare the sad secret of their history, 
you would be frightened to find it so 
much like your own. Good resolutions, 
early home teachings, deathless memo- 
ries of a mother’s prayers ; but a strong 
temptation, weak restraints, godless as- 
sociates, a first fall, from which, alas! 
the young man never, never rose, and 
then a casting off the mask of shame. 
Oh, take the truth to your hearts to- 
night, you who are unconverted. No 
man became a criminal, a hypocrite, a 
villain all at once; but from a state of 
innocence he has slidden down, until 
to-night we see him on the lowest rung 
of the ladder, and to-morrow a dis- 
honored suicide. Beware of the de- 
ceitfulness of sin ! 


ne eee 


DEATH, 


Death to the Christian is but the 
time of greatest triumph, because the 
time of nearest home. Just as au- 
tumnal tints are richest in the wood- 
land, and the decaying forest trees wear 
gayest colors,—as if, like so many Ce- 
sars, they had gathered their imperial 
robes about them, so seemlily to die,— 
so the Christian has found often the 
strength most vigorous, and the peace 
the stillest and divinest, when the 
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| 
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shadow gathered on the countenance 
sympathetic with the other shadow 
which had waited in the room. Be 
comforted, my brother, whom the 
thought of death hath often oppressed 
with a strange, heavy disquiet—be com- 
forted. God will be glorified in thy 
death, if thou but aim to glorify Him 
in thy life. If the eventide come on 
with lengthened shadows, or without a 
twilight, as in eastern skies, there shall 
he light at eventide ; if the conflict be 
with torn plume and broken sword, 
like the wounded chieftain, 


With dying hand, above the head | 
You’lt shake the fragment of the blade, 
And shout your victory.” 








GOD IN HISTORY. 
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It is not enough, if we would study 
history aright, that we follow in the 
track of battles, that we listen to the 
wail of the vanquished and to the shout 
of the conquerors; it is not enough 
that we excite ourselves into a sort of 
hero worship of the world’s foster gods, 
the stalwart and noble peerage of man- 
kind; it is not enough that we trace 
upon the page of history the subtle and 
intricate developments of human char- 
acter ; to study history aright we must 
find God in it, we must always recog- 
nize the ever-present and the ever-act- 
ing Divinity, working all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of His own will. 


UNITY. 

sy unity we do not mean uniform- 
ity. ‘There is none; there can be none 
in the free universe of God. You 
have it not in nature. You may go 
out into the waving woodland, when 
death is on the trees, and you may 
prune their riotous growth, and mould, 
and shape, and cut them into some- 
' thing like a decent, a decorous uni- 
formity ; but the returning | spring, 
when it comes, will laugh at your aim- 
less labor. Wherever there is life there 
will be found variety of engaging forms 
which attract and fascinate the eye. 
We do not mean uniformity, therefore, 








sin the harmony of voices, or the wdljust. 
ment of actions,—the drowsy repetition 
of one belief, or the harmonious intopg. 
tion of one liturgy ; but we mean “¢t}, 
unity of the Spirit in the bond g 
peace.” 





“MANY ARE THE SORROWS OF THE RIGH?. 
EOUS.” 


aaa gory 


One reads that passage so far an) 


stops, and turns away, and says, Oh, © 
what a melancholy system ! how clothe| 77 
in sackcloth ! how its hymns are 4l| 97 





wailing and doleful psalms! how ey. ¥ 
press is there instead of the laurel 0 7 
the bay? how everything is gloomy! — 


You cannot expect us to forego the F7 


pleasures and enjoyments of the worl 
for such a doleful subject as that— 
‘Many are the sorrows of the right. 
eous ”—their own book says so. “ Bu 
the Lord delivereth them out of thew 
all.” That is the other part, and the 
world leaves that out, cuts the passage, 


purpose, and in order to furnish it with 
excuses for neglecting the gospel clains. 








THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 

There is a young man carried out, 
the only son of his mother, and she 
widow. Death had been an early visi 
tant at her dwelling; but the first 
shock had had some element of mercy 
in it, for the son was living still, and 
in him the husband was reproduced, | 
and while the fair promise of his glon 
ous youth was there, the oil was not al 
dried up in the poor widow’s cruse 
But the son has died now. The last © 





refuge and shelter of the desolate heart — 


_is torn away, as with the pomp and — 
wailing of the funeral they bore thi 
| dead upon his bier. And now in the 
gate of the city, where the crowd ar 
gathered, and the noise and discord 1 


What does it mean? The Son of Gol 
is passing by, and He came and touchet 
the bier. The widow, who followed 
the train, wept, not noisily ; but they 





aro) 
att 


mutilates it in order to suit itssown | 


greatest, there comes suddenly a silence, | 7 
and the sounds of woe are hushed | 
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al 


upon her saw that her sor- 
































it who looked A : 
On | row was of that crushing kind that was 
la: far too deep for tears. And the Lord 
he itied her, and said, “ Young man, I 
of cay unto thee, Arise. And he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother.’ 
i: Oh, that calm and solemn brow, lighted 
up with a joyous benignity, chased 
) away the shadows of the grave. Well 
" night the discord be changed into mu- 
f : 1 sic guch as no orchestra could compass. 
il 55 
cy. THE ADAPTATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
or How marvellous is the adaptation of 
y. Scripture for the race for whom it was 
he revealed! In its pages every conceiva- 
rid ble condition of human experience is 
on reflected as in a mirror. In its words 
ht Fevery struggle of the heart can find 
jut appropriate and forceful expression. It 
en is absolutely inexhaustible in its  re- 
the F sources for the conveyance of the deep- 
ge, Fame est feelings of the soul. It puts music 
wi | into the speech of the tuneless one, 
ith — and rounds the periods of the unlet- 
us, ‘tered ones into an eloquence which no 
wator can rival. It has martial odes 
to brace the warrior’s courage, and gain- 
ul proverbs to teach the merchant wis- 
Nt, 
at pom. All mental moods can represent 
af sthemselves in its amplitude of words. 
” ‘It can translate the doubt of the per- 
aa plexed, it can articulate the cry of the 
ay : ontrite, and it fills the tongue of the 
el Joyous with ‘arols of thankful gladness. 
a Happy we, my friends, who, in all the 
‘al | varieties of owr religious life, have this 
-— oplous Manual divinely provided to 
- & ur hand, 
last 
~art ae 
at CHRIST THE THEME OF SCRIPTURE. 
the (rod annointed holy men of old, and 
the nade them prescient of the future, and 
are )pointed certain types, and ceremonies, 
lis © nd ordinances to be observed in the 
nee, fm "itu of the chosen people, the children 
el, | eet Israel. Why was all this? Were 
Gol rophets ushered into the presence- 
hed hamber, and did the flood of lght 
din fF P"st upon their previously-clouded 
hey sion! It was that they might foretell 














— —_—— 


the glories of Christ. Were there 
types and ceremonies in the grand Le- 
vitical economy? Those types, every 
one of them, foreshadowed Christ. To 
Him gave all the prophets witness. 
He was the Shiloh that blessed the ex- 
piring Jacob. He was the burden of 
the songs of the royal bard of Israel. 
He was “ The Wonderful, The Coun- 
sellor,” of whom Isaiah speaks. He 
was “The Lord our Righteousness,”’ 
spoken of by the plaintive Jeremiah. 
He was the “ Ancient of Days,” whom 
David describes. He was the “ Desire 
of all Nations,” whom Haggai said 
should come. He was the “ Branch 
out of the stem of Jesse,” of whom 
Zechariah prophesied. He was the 
“Son of Righteousness” whom Mala- 
chi, last of the bright-robed and radi- 
ant train, saw arise upon the earth with 
healing in His wings. Each of these 
looked at him from his own standpoint, 
and presented Him in his own aspect ; 
but they all gazed upon Christ, just as 
the moon looks down upon a multitude 
of flowers, and the flowers look grate- 
fully up to the one serene and steadfast 
moon. Oh, the Bible, apart from its 
Divine origin, is worthy of the highest 
commendation and praise ; but that 
which crowns it with its most surpass- 
ing excellency, that which invests it 
with its noblest grandeur, is the special 
and distinct revelation which its pages 
give of Christ. It contains doctrines 
the most sound and healthful; pre- 
cepts the most pure and practical ; 
threatepings the most authoritative and 
awful ; promises the most sweet and 
consoling. But the doctrines are more 
wholesome because Christ has endorsed 
them ; and the precepts are more prac- 
tical because Christ has uttered them ; 
and the threatenings are more terrible 
because Christ has announced them ; 
and the promises are more tender be- 
sause Christ has spoken them. The 
atonement comes and casts a lustre of 
hallowed radianee upon the whole ; and 
the Bible, beautiful in itself, is tenfold 
more beautiful by the flood of glory 
which streams upon it from the cross. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





WRITTEN BY REQUEST IN MEMORY OF R,.C.H. 
BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Ou Memory! why doye haunt me to-night, 

With thoughts of the past so happy ‘and 
bright | } 

Oh, why do ye paint, in colors so fine, 

The days of my youth, the days of lang 
syne! 

My boyhvod! how bright it ever appears, 

As it comes to me now through the vista 
of years! 

And ever, my friend, connected with mine 

In scenes of the past, is the memory of 
thine. 


I was thinking of the past, Bob, 
That seems so long ago; 

Tho’ we are not so very old,— 
Just in our prime, you know; 


Still, many changes we have known: 

We’ve passed from boys to men, 
And left the old familiar spots 
Which were familiar then. 


You have returned to pass your days 
Among those hills so grand, 

But |, to make myself a home, 
Have left my native land. 


I was thinking of my school-boy days, 
Those days so full of glee, 

The days which come but once in life: 
They’ve passed for you and me, 


And Memory’s all that’s left me now; 
In it I live them o’er,— 

Those golden days of trusting youth, 
Those happy days of yore. 


I was thinking of the old school-house, 
Whose dingy walls and gray 

Oft echoed back the warning notes 
Of gold old master Ray; 


When, all unmindful of the rod, 
Forgetful of the rule, 

We whispered to the pretty girls, 
And played the beau in school. 


{ wonder where those girls are now !? 
Some married same as we; 

And some perhaps are sleeping, lain 
Beneath the church-yard tree. 


¥ * * % * * % 


+ * ¥ * * ¥ ¥ 
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s I thought of the pranks and the Capars 
we played, 
And the many bright plans for the futur, 
we laid, li 
| took up my pen, old friend, as you geo. 
And jotted them down in remembrang, 


of thee; a 6Y 
And as o’er the paper my nimble pen flew. 

As scene after scene was presented to viey. A 
Time and distance was lost by a sweep of 

the pen, A 
And I lived o’er the past for a momen; 

again. T 

T 

, 


Thus ’tis from the present our thoughts 
we e’er cast, — % 7 

In youth to the future, in age to the past; FF 

Tis strange what a charm | o’er our boy. § 
hood we throw, 

When up to the years of stout manhood 
we grow! 

We look o’er the past; no sorrows we ken, 

Though I know many trials we thought 
we had then; 

But time o’er the past a bright mantle 
doth throw, 

And mem’ry holds 
our and glow. 


naught but the glam. 


























But just as I paused to replenish my pen, 

My thoughts were brought back to the 
present again: 

To the sorrow which shadows my bosom 


to-day, | 
For they tell me thy life is fast ebbing 
away ; 
That we on this earth no meeting may 
know, 


For soon o’er thy grave the sweet Spring 
flowers will grow: 

But mem’ry a glory forever will lend 

To the name of my playmate, the name 
of my friend. 







And though time will pass on as ever 
before, 

And thy name will be heard in our circles 
no more; 

Though the wife of thy bosom another 
may claim, 

And thy child may forget to whisper thy 
name; 

When the grass has grown tall, o’er thy 
dark, narrow bed, 

And the summer birds sing in the bush 
at thy head; 

And the stone which affection has planted 
may be 

By moss so o’ergrown that we scarcely 

can see 
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es 


Thy name on the slab,—still mem’ry will 


, trace 


In letters thy name, which naught can 
















; efface. 
Yes, deep in our hearts thy mem’ry shall 
> * 
be, P 
. \s fresh as the flowers we ve planted for 
f thee! | ‘ q 
And though years may pass by, and new 
, faces appear 
To fill up the void thy absence made here: 
The void in our hearts they never can fill, 
For thy mem’ry shall hold its own place 
° in them still; : 
. There fresh and undimmed by time it 
' shall keep, | 
FS Til I, like my friend, have slept the last 
sleep! 
od I 
1, foo — AIS AEE 
ht 
le FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 
n- 
CHARACTER 1s the great interest of a 
aman. An unprincipled and wicked 
n Ls a ; 
he life is low, disgraceful, and destructive. 
And it does not admit of reasonable 
om se Jas 
question that those believing in a righ- 
ing teous Divme Ruler—that is, all who 
"believe in God at all—are under 
ay 
stronger moral restraints than others ; 
ing that the more profoundly society is im- 
| pressed with the conviction of an Infi- 
sei nite One above it who loves righteous- 
ness and hates iniquity, and will with- 
ar out fail hold men to account for their 
‘conduct and the secret evil of their 
cles _hearts, the more orderly and virtuous 
it will be 
her . 
lhe bare presence to the mind of such 
thy ; + ° , ? 
in idea—of an idea so majestic and 
thy pure, so grand and lofty and thrilling, 
oe AS { e ‘ Faas 
mas that of a God actually living and 
is cist cues 5 ha ; 
reigning, never beginning and never 
ited : ending, knowing virtually all things, 
3 AanNC “a ~ . 
ly oe and powerful \ irtually to do all things; 


» 
) 


true and just and good in the highest 








conceivable degree, having for His 
sweet name unfathomable and shore - 
less Love—-must tend powerfully to ed- 
ucate the moral sense ; to expand, ele- 
It can be 
nothing less than one of the greatest 
of moral cultivators. 


vate, and purify the soul. 


And besides its 
power as a great and pure idea, the 
conception of God as an actual exist- 
ence must have vast power to restrain 
from evil and encourage to good by the 
strong appeals it makes to the princi- 
ples of hope and fear. A sinner can- 
not steadily look at the thought of a 
just God without trembling ; and even 
a Shadowy impression of such a being 
leaves a voice in the heart which says, 
‘‘Be warned ; if you are wise, you will 
cease to do evil.” A good man cannot 
hold steadily before him the thought of 
an Infinite Being taking account of 
every right act and rejoicing over it, 
without brightly hoping ; and even a 
vague, embryonic impression of such a 
Being leaves words in the heart which 
say, ‘ Blessed be thou of the Lord ; go 


on and prosper.” The one is_ re- 


strained, and the other is encouraged— 
Without such 
restraint and encouragement, the water- 


greatly and necessarily. 


line of morals in this world would be 
Why, con- 


a God this is whom men 


far below its present level. 
consider what 
say reigns in glory and righteousness 
and is he to whom this 


mighty Personality is a solemn reality, 


everlasting ! 


under no greater pressure to virtue than 
he to whom such a being is a fable or 
that 
there are few thoughtful men who 


or uncertainty? Sure we are 


would be so unreasonable as to think 
it. As well might they think that ob- 
jects on the surface of the earth are just 
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as likely to fly off from it, with as 
without the gigantic forces of gravita- 
tion steadily drawing from all points 
toward the center. No! from every 
point of view the natural tendency of 
faith in such a God is toward virtue 
And though it is true that 


moral beings, from their very nature, 


vastly. 


are competent to so resist this natural 
tendency as to make men universally 
act on the principle that if they can 
make persons believe vividly that it 1s 
to thei take a 


course, the effect in that direction will 


interest to certain 
be favorable in a majority of cases. 


These rational deductions are con- 


firmed by observation. Comparing to- 
gether large communities, one observes 
that those are the most orderly and 
faith in 

prevails to the 
We have in 


and what 


moral in which a righteous 


Divine (Governor 


greatest extent. record 
only one nation of atheists ; 
a frightful state of disorder, demorali- 
zation, and terror accomp.nic:| the phe- 
world, and especially 
No civil- 
ized people ever gave so bloody and 
foula chapter to history. May history 
never receive such another. Further, 
it is observable that individuals with 
habitually very vivid and strong the- 
istic faith are almost, if not quite, al- 
ways very virtuous; certainly very 
much more free from misconduct than 
other persons. 

Nearly all positive rejectors of God, 
and indeed nearly all professed skep- 
tics as to Him, known to the reading 
public, have been public lepers both as 
to the principles and practice of com- 
mon morals,—have fought not only the 
doctrine of a God, but also the doctrine 
distinctions and all the ten 
with their pens 


nomenon, the 


Paris, will not soon forget. 


of moral 
commandments, both 
and with their lives. 

Parer MunpIt. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT.—NO. 4. 


THe Convent of the Carmelites, jy 
which Josephine was imprisoned, had 
acquired a fearful celebrity during the 
Reign of Terror. It was a vast and 
gloomy pile, so capacious in its halls, its 
chapel, its cells, and its subterranean 
dungeons, that at one time nearly tey 
thousand prisoners were immured with. 
walls. 


in its frowning In every part 


of the building the floors were still 
deeply stained with the blood of the 
The 


women, intoxicated with rum and rage, 


massacres. infuriated men ani 
who had broken into the prison, drag. 
ged multitudes of their victims, many 
of whom were priests, into the chapel, 
that they might, in derision of religion, 
poniard them before the altar. 
three hundred thousand innocent. vie- 
of the 


the prisons of France. 


tims revolution now crowded 
These unhappy 
captives, awaiting the hour of thei 
execution, were not the ignorant, the 


debased, the degraded, but the noblest, 


the purest, the most refined of the citi- e 


zens of the republic. 
placed in the chapel of the convent, 
where she found one hundred and sixty 
men and women as the sharers of her 
captivity. 

The natural buoyancy of her dispo 


sition led her to take as cheerful a vieW 


as possible of the calamity in which the — 


family was involved. 


that no serious charge could be brought | 
against her husband, she clung to the PY 


hope that they both would soon be lib. © 


erated, and that happy days were agal! 
to dawn upon her reunited household. 


She wrote cheering letters to her hus 


A bout 


Being confident | 
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band and to hei children. Her smiling 


countenance and words of kindness an- 


‘mated with new courage the grief- 
stricken and 
rounded her. She immediately became 


the despairing who sur- 


; a universal favorite with the inmates 
d of the prison. Her instinctive tact en- 
. | abled her to approach all acceptably, 
ig whatever their rank or character. She 
s § soon became prominent in influence 
: , among the prisoners, and reigned there, 
0 Oe as everywhere else, over the hearts of 
: 3 willing subjects. Her composure, her 


t Ee cheerfulness, her clear and melodious 
u s voice, caused her to be selected to read, 
BE cach day, to the ladies, the journal of 
le - the preceding day. From their win- 
























e, dows they could see, each morning, the 
$ carts bearing through the streets their 
y burden of unhappy victims who were 
oF to perish on the seaftold, Not unfre- 
a, quently a wife would catch a glimpse 
ut of her husband, or a mother of her son, 
ie borne past the grated windows in the 
el cart of the condemned. Who can tell 
py the fear and anguish with which the 
ell catalogue of the guillotined was read, 
he when each trembling heart apprehended 
st, that the next word might announce that 
it some loved one had perished? Not un- 
ws frequently a piercing shriek, and a 
nt, famting form falling lifeless upon the 
ty floor, revealed upon whose heart the 
er | blow had fallen. 

Hortense, impetuous and unreflect- 
})0- ing, Was so impatient to see her mother, 
ew _ that one morning she secretly left her 
the aunt's house, and, in a market cart, 
ent | traveled thirty miles to Paris. She 
wht found her mother’s maid, Victorine, at 
the the family mansion, where all the prop- 
hi erty was sealed up by the revolutionary 
: functionaries. After making unavail- 
ald. 


ing efforts to obtain an interview with 
Us: 











her parents, she returned the next day 
to Fontainebleau. Josephine was in- 
formed of this imprudent act of ardent 
affection, and wrote to her child the 
following admirable letter : 

“T should be entirely satisfied with 
the good heart of my Hortense were I 
not displeased with her bad head. 
How is it, my daughter, that, without 
permission from your aunt, you have 
come to Paris? This was very wrong ! 
But it was to see me, you will say. 
You ought to be aware that no one can 
see me without an order, to obtain 
which requires both means and precau- 
tion. And, besides, you got upon M. 
Dorcet’s cart, at the risk of incommo- 
ding him and retarding the conveyance 
of his merchandise. In this you have 
been very inconsiderate. My child! 
observe, it is not sufticient to do good ; 
you must also do good properly. At 
your age, the first of all virtues is con- 
fidence and docility toward your rela- 
tions. | am therefore obliged to tell 
you that I prefer your tranquil attach- 
ment to your misplaced warmth. ‘This, 
however, does not prevent me from em- 
bracing you, but less tenderly than I 
shall do when I learn that you have 
returned to your aunt.” 


There was at this time, for some un- 
known reason, a little mitigation in the 
severity with which the prisoners were 
treated, and Josephine was very san- 
guine in the belief that the hour of 
their release was at hand. Emboldened 
by this hope, she wrote a very earnest 
appeal to the Committee of Public 
Safety, before whom the accusations 
against M. Beauharnais would — be 
brought. ‘The sincerity and frankness 
of the eloquent address so touched the 
feelings of the President of the com- 
mittee, that he resolved to secure for 
Josephine and her husband the indul- 
gence of an interview. ‘The greatest 
‘aution was nhecessaty in doing this, for 


| he periled his own life by the manifes- 
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tation of any sympathy for the accused. | 


The only way in which he could ac- 
complish his benevolent project was to 
have them both brought together for 
trial. Neither of them knew of this 
design. One morning Josephine, while 
dreaming of liberty and of her chil- 
dren, was startled by the unexpected 
summons to appear before the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal. She knew that jus- 
tice had no voice which could be heard 
before that merciless and sanguinary 
court. She knew that the mockery of 
a trial was but the precursor of the sen- 
tence, which was immediately followed 
by the execution. From her high hopes 
this summons caused a fearful fall. 
Thoughts of her husband and her chil- 
dren rushed in upon her overflowing 
heart, and the tenderness of the wo- 
nan for afew moments triumphed over 
the heroine. Soon, however, regaining 
in some degree her composure, she pre- 
pared herself, with as much calmness 








vv 


This brief and painful interview was 
their last. They never met again, 
They were allowed but a few moments 
togethe r ere the officers came and dyay. 
ged M. Beauharnais before the judges, 
His examination lasted buta few min. 
utes, when he was remanded back jy 
prison. Nothing was proved agains, 
him. No serious accusation even was 
laid to his charge. But he was a noble 
He had descended from illustrious ap. 
cestors, and therefore, as an aristocrat. 
he was doomed to die. Josephine was 
also conducted into the presence of this 
sanguinary tribunal. She was the wife 
of a nobleman. She was the friend of 
Maria Antoinette. She had even re 
ceived distinguished attentions at court, 
These crimes consigned her also to the 
guillotine. Josephine was conductel 
back to her prison, unconscious of the 
sentence which had been pronounced 
against her husband and herself. She 


even cherished the sanguine hope that 
they would soon be liberated, for she 
could not think it possible that they Faas 
could be doomed to death without even | 
the accusation of crime. 

Kach evening there was brought into 
the prison a list of the names of those 
who were to be led tothe guillotine on 


= 


as possible, to meet her doom. She 
was led from her prison to the hall 
where the blood-stained tribunal held 
its session, and, with many others, was 
placed in an ante-room, to await her 
turn for an examination of a few min- 
utes, upon the issues of which life or 
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death was suspended. While Josephine 
was sitting here, in the anguish of sus- 
pense, an opposite door was opened, 
and some armed soldiers led in a group 
of victims from another prison. <As 
Josephine’s eye vacantly wandered over 
their features, she was startled by the 
entrance of one whose wan and hag- 
gard features strikingly reminded “hel 
of her husvand. She looked again, 
their eyes met, and husband and wife 
were instantly locked in each other’s 
embrace. At this interview, the stoi- 
cism of M. Beauharnais was entirely 


subdued—-the thoughts of the past, of 


his unworthiness, of the faithful and 
generous love of Josephine, rushed in 
w resistless flood upon his soul. He 
leaned his aching head upon the for- 
giving bosom of Josephine, and sur- 
rendered himself to love, and penitence 
and tears. 











the ensuing morning. <A_ few days 
after the trial, on the evening of the 
24th of July, 1794, M. Beauharnai 
found his name with the proscribed | 
who were to be led to the scaffold with 
the light of the next day. Love for | 
his wife and his children rendered life 
too precious to him to be surrenderel ~ 
without anguish. But sorrow had sul: | 
dued his heart, and led him with pray: 
fulness to look to God for strength 
meet the trial. The native dignity o! | 
his character also nerved him to meet | 
his fate with fortitude. : 

He sat down calmly in his cell, ani | 
wrote a long, affectionate and touching © 
letter to his wife. He assured her 
his most heartfelt appreciation of the | 
purity and nobleness of her charactel, 
and of her priceless worth as a wite 
and a mother. He thanked her agal! 
and again for the generous spirit with 
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en 


es 


}, she forgave his offenses, when, 


whic i , 
v and contrite, he returned from 


wear 


his guilty wanderings, and anew sought 
s guilty 


her love. He implored her to cherish 
‘1 the hearts of his children the mem- 
ory of their father, that, though dead, 
je might still live m their affections. 
While he was writing, the executioners 
cane in to cut off his long hair, that 
the ax might do #®s work unimpeded. 
Picking up a small lock from the floor, 
he wished to transmit it to his wife as 
his last legacy. The brutal execution- 
els forbade him the privilege. He, 
however, succeeded in purchasing from 
them a few hairs, which he inclosed in 
his letter, and which she subsequently 
received. 

In the early dawn of the morning, 
the cart of the condemned was at the 
The Parisians were be- 
ginning to be weary of the abundant 
flow of blood, and Robespierre had 


therefore caused the guillotine to be 


removed from the Place de la Revolu- 
tion toan obscure spot in the Fau- 
A large number 
of victims were doomed todie that 
morning. ‘The carts, as they rolled 
along the pavements, groaned with their 
burdens, and the persons in the streets 
looked on in sullen silence. M. Beau- 
harnais, with firmness, ascended the 
scaffold. The slide of the guillotine fell 
and the brief drama of his stormy life 
was ended, 

While the mutilated form of M. 
Beauharnais was borne to ignoble bu- 
rial, Josephine, entirely unconscious of 
the calamity which had befallen her, 
was cheering her heart with the hope 


of a speedy union with her husband 


wind her children in their own loved 
home, The morning after the execu- 
tion, the daily journal, containing the 
names of those who had perished on 
the preceding day, was brought, as 
usual, to the prison. Some of the 
ladies in the prison had _ received 
the intimation that M. Beauhar- 
nals had fallen, They watched, there- 
lore, the arrival of the journal, and 
luding their fears established, they 











tried, for a time, to conceal the dread- 
ful intelligence from the unconscious 
widow. But Josephine was eagerly 
inquiring for the paper, and at last ob- 
taining it, she ran her eye hastily over 
the record of executions, and found the 
name of her husband in the fatal list. 
She fell senseless upon the floor. For 
along time she remained in a swoon. 
When consciousness returned, and with 
it a sense of the misery into which she 
was plunged, in the delirium of her an- 
guish she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh God! let me 
die! There is no peace for me but in 
the grave.” 

Her friends gathered around her. 
They implored her to think of her 
children, and for their sake to prize a 
life she could no longer prize for her 
own. The poignancy of her grief 
gradually subsided into the calm of 
despair. A sleepless night lingered 
slowly away. The darkness and the 
gloom of a prison settled down upon 
her soul. ‘The morning dawned drear- 
ily. A band of rough and merciless 
agents from the Revolutionary Assem- 
bly came to her with the almost wel - 
come intelligence that in two days she 
was to be led to the Conciergerie, and 
from thence to her execution. These 
tidings would have been joyful to Jo- 
sephine were it not for her children. 
A mother’s love clung to the orphans, 
and it was with pain inexpressible that 
she thought of leaving them alone in 
this tempestuous world—-a world made 
so stormy, so woeful, by man’s inhu- 
manity to his fellow-man. 

The day preceding the one assigned 
for her execution arrived. The nu- 
merous friends of Josephine in the 
prison hung around her with tears. 
The heartless jailor came and _ took 
uway her mattrass, saying, with a 
sneer, that she would need it no 
longer, as her head was soon to repose 
upon the soft pillow of the guillotine. 
It is reported that, as the hour of exe- 
cution drew nearer, Josephine became 
not only perfectly calm, but even cheer- 
ful in spirit. She looked affectionately 
upon the weepig group gathered 
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around her, and, recalling at the mo- 
ment the prediction of the aged negress, 
gently smiling, said, “We have no 
‘ause for alarm, my friends; I am not 
to be executed. It is written in the 
decrees of Fate that [am yet to be 
Queen of France.” Some of her 
friends thought that the suppressed an- 
guish of her heart had driven her to 
delirium, and they wept more bitterly. 
But one of the ladies, Madame d’Ai- 
guillion, was a little irritated at pleas- 
antry which she deemed so ill timed. 
With something like resentment, she 
asked, ‘Why, then, madame, do you 
not appoint your household?’ “Ah! 
that is true,” Josephine replied. “1 
had forgotten. Well, you, my dear, 
shall be my maid of honor. I promise 
you the situation.” They both lived to 
witness the strange fulfillment of this 
promise, Josephine, however, who, 
from the circumstances of her early 
life, was inclined to credulity, after- 
ward declared that at the time her mind 
reposed in the full confidence that in 
some way her life would be saved, and 
that the prediction of the negress would 
be virtually fulfilled. 

The shades of night settled down 
around the gloomy convent, enveloping 
in their folds the despairing hearts 
which thronged this abode of woe. 
Suddenly the most exultant shout of 
joy burst from every lip, and echoed 
along through corridors, and dungeons, 
and grated cells. There was weeping 
and fainting for rapture inexpressible. 
The prisoner’s leaped into each other’s 
arms, and, frantic with happiness, clung 
together in that long and heartfelt em- 
brace which none can appreciate but 
those who have been companions in 
woe. Into the blackness of their mid- 
night there had suddenly burst the 
blaze of noonday. What had caused 
this apparently miraculous change ! 
The iron-hearted jailor had passed 
along, announcing, in coarsest phrase, 
THAT ROBESPIERRE WAS GUILLOTINED ! 
There had been a new revolution. The 
tyrant had fallen. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE SERPENT OF THE sty) 


| 
| ny 


JOHN PLERPOINT, 


Tuey tell me of the Egyptian asp, 
The bite of which is death; 

The victim yielding with a gasp 
His hot and hurried breath, 

The Egyptian queen, says history, 
The reptile vile applied; 

And in the arms of agony 
Victoriously died. 


They tell me that, in Italy, 
There is a reptile dread, 
The stink of which is agony, 
And dooms the victim dead. 
But it is said that music’s sound 
May soothe the poisoned part, 
Yea, heal the galling, ghastly wound, 
And save the sinking heart. 


They tell me, too, of serpents vast, 
That crawl on Afric’s shore, 

And swallow men—historians past 
Tell us of one of yore:— 

But there is yet one of a kind 
More fatal than the whole, 

That stings the body and the mind; 
Yea, it devours the soul. 


’Tis found almost o’er all the earth, 
Save Turkey’s wide domains; 
And there, if e’re it had a birth, 
Tis kept in mercy’s chains. 
"Tis found in our own gardens gay, 
In our own flowery tields; 
Devouring, every passing day, 
Its thousands at its meals. 








The poisonous venom withers youth, 
Blasts character and health; 

All sink before it—hope, and truth, 
And comfort, joy, and wealth. 

It is the author, too, of shame, 
And never fails to kill. a4 

Reader, dost thou desire the name !— — 
The Serpent of the Still! ; 


DeWitt Talmadge, in a recent lecture, | 
said: ‘* I now declare that I consider the 
press to be the grand agency by which 
the gospel is preached, ignorance is cast 
out, oppression dethroned, crime extil 
pated, the world raised, heaven rejoiced, 
and God glorified.” 
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Le 
MADAME GUYON. 


BY PROF. T. C, UPHAM. 





THE subject of this memoir was born 
13th of April, 1648. Her father’s 
was Claude Bouvieres De La 


the 


name 
Mothe. The place of her birth was 


Montargis, 2 French town of some note, 
situated about. fifty miles to the south 
of Paris, in the part of France known 


previously to the French Revolution as 
‘ the Province of Orleanois. 

F Of her parents we know but. little. 
ad, It would seem, however, that they were 
very worthy people, holding a highly 
honorable position among the leading 
families of Montargis, and that both of 
them, especially the father, were deeply 
impressed with religious sentiments. 
~ Her father bore the title of Seigneur 
‘or Lord de La Mothe Vergonville. Her 
‘father and mother had been previously 
married; and both had children pre- 
jous to their second marriage. The 
father had a son and daughter ; the 
‘mother had a daughter ; and these were 
‘their only children, so far as we have 
Fany account, when they became united 
with each other. The subject of this 
“memoir, whose remarkable personal 
sand religious history has made her an 
Vobject of interest to succeeding ages, 
was the offspring of this second mar- 
mage. Her maiden name was Jeanne 
* Bouvieres De La Mothe. 

In very early life she was afflicted 
with a complaint, which reduced her 
to such extremity that her life was for 
some time despaired of. To her nar- 
row escape from death at this period, 
she refers in after life, with feelings 
)which her religious experience was 
naturally calculated to inspire. Her 
life had its vicissitudes, its trials, its 
leep sorrows ; but in view of the sanc- 
ification which had attended them, she 
aWas deeply thankful that God had 
been pleased to spare her. “It is ow- 
as she Says, “‘to thy goodness, O 
God, that there now remains to me the 
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consolation of having sought and fol- 
lowed Thee; of having laid myself 
upon the altar of sacrifice in the 
strength of pure love ; of having la- 
bored for thine interests and glory. 
In the commencement of my earthly 
existence death and life seemed to com- 
bat together ; but life proved victorious 
over death. Oh, might I but hope, 
that, in the conclusion of my being here 
on earth, life will be forever victorious 
over death! Doubtless it will be so, 
if Thou alone dost live in me, O my 
God, who art at present my only Life, 
my only Love.” 

In the city of Montargis, where her 
father resided, was a seminary for the 
instruction of young girls, under the 
sare of the Ursuline Nuns. The Ur- 
sulines are a_ sisterhood of religious 
persons, who bind themselves, in addi- 
tion to other vows of a more strictly 
religious character, to occupy themselves 
in the education of children of their 
own sex. At the age of two years and 
a half, she was sent from home, and 
placed at the Ursuline Seminary, but 
remained only for a short time. 

It was in the year 1862, that a lady 
of distinguished rank, the Duchess of 
Montbason, who wished probably to 
avail herself of the means of reli- 
gious retirement and instruction which 
they afforded, came to reside with the 
Benedictines, another religious body, 
distinct from the Ursulines, who had 
established themselves at Montargis. 
The daughter of M. De La Mothe was 
then four years of age. At the solici- 
tation of the Duchess, who was an in- 
timate acquaintance and friend of her 
father, and who said it would be a 
source of great satisfaction to her to 
have the company of his little daughter 
she was placed with the Benedictines. 
“Here I saw,” she says, in the ac- 
count of her life, which she afterwards 
wrote, “none but good examples ; and 
as J was naturally disposed to yield to 
the influence of such examples, I fol- 
lowed them when I found nobody to 
turn me in another direction. Young 
as | was, I loved to hear of God, to be 






















































































































at church, and to be dressed in the 
habit of a little nun,” 

While resident at the House of the 
Benedictines, though early in life, she 
appears to have received some religious 
ideas, and to have been the subject of 
some religious impressions. She speaks 
in particular of a dream, in which she 
seemed to have a very distinct concep- 
tion of the ultimate misery of impent- 
tent sinners, as making a deep impress- 
ion on her mind. Aroused by the im- 
ages of terror which were then pre- 
sented to her, and operated upon by 
other circumstances which were calcu- 
lated to awaken her religious sensibili- 
ties, she became very thoughtful, and 
exhibited at this early period a consid- 
erable interest in religious things. She 
was too young to appreciate fully the 
relation existing between herself and 
the Infinite Mind; but the idea of 
God was so far developed to her open- 
ing but vigorous conceptions, that she 
inwardly and deeply recognized his 
claims to her homage and her love. 
She endeavored to conform to these 
convictions, not only by doing in other 
respects whatever seemed to be the 
will of God, but by openly and frankly 
expressing her determination to lead a 
religious life. Happy in these solemn 
views and determinations, she one day, 
with a frankness perhaps greater than 
her prudence, remarked in the presence 
of her associates, that she was ready to 
become a martyr for God. The girls 
who resided with her at the Benedic 
tines, not altogether pleased that one 
so young should go so far before them 
in a course so honorable, and supposing 
perhaps that they discovered some in- 
gredients of human pride mingled with 
religious sincerity, came to the conclu- 
sion to test such enlarged pretensions. 
By representations more nicely adjust- 
ed than either true or honorable, they 
persuaded her that God in his provi- 
dences had suddenly but really called 
her to the endurance of that martyr- 
dom for which she had exhibited and 
professed a mind so fully prepared. 
They found her true to what she had 
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previously professed. And havin, 
permitted her to offer up her priya, 
supplications, they conducted her to, 
room selected for the purpose, with ,) 
those circumstances of deliberatene. 
and solemnity, which were appropri 
ate to so marked an occasion. The 
spread a cloth upon the floor, Upon 
which she was required to kneel, gy, 
which was destined to 
blood. One of the older 
peared in the character 
tioner, and lifted a large cutlass, wit, 7 
the apparent intention of separating 7 
her head from her body. At thy | 
critical moment, overcome by her feayy 
which were stronger than her young 
faith, she cried out, that she was ny © 
at liberty to die without the consent 
her father. The girls, in the spirit ¢ 
triumph, declared that 1t was a mer 
excuse to escape what was prepare 
for her. And assuring her that God 
would not accept as a martyr one who 
had nota martyr’s spirit, insultingly 
let her go. 

This transaction, which was so crue! 
in its application, although it probably 
originated in thoughtlessness as much 
or more than in unkindness, had 4 
marked effect upon her mind. Youy 
as she was, she was old enough to per. 
ceive, that she had not only been open 
but voluntary in her professions; that | 
she had been tried, and been found 
wanting. Those religious consolations, P 
which she had previously experienced, © 
departed. Something inher 
science reproached her, that she eithei 
wanted courage or faith, to act and 
to suffer, under all circumstances and 
without any reserve, in the cause of 
her heavenly Father. It seemed to 
her, in the agitation of her spirit, thet 
she had offended him, and that. there 
was now but little hope of his suppor! 
and favor. Thus, as in many other 
similar cases, the religious tendency, 
unkindly crushed in the very bud 0! 
its promise, withered and died. 

During her residence at the Hous 
of the Benedictines she was_ treatel 
with great kindness, In one _ instance 
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was she the subject of punishment 
on the part of those who had the 
charge of her ; and this pee gro have 
happened in consequence + t 1e = 
apprehension, OT the designed misstate- 
f her young associates. Her 

however, was exceedingly 
And soon after the transactions 


only 


ment oO 
health, 


oor. 

ust now mentioned, she was taken 
eae ie frequent and 
home, in consequence of frequent : 


severe turns of indisposition. 

We have already had occasion to no- 
tice, that the parents of Mademoiselle 
De La-Mothe had both sustained the 
marriage Telation previously to their 
marriage with each other. And each 
of them had a daughter in their first 
marriage. These two daughters, acting 
on the principles and methods of per- 
sonal consecration which are recognized 
in the Roman Catholic church, had de- 
voted themselves to a religious life in 
the Ursuline Convent, and thus became 
associated in its system of instruction. 
After having been taken from the Ben- 
edictine Seminary, and spending some 
time at home ina manner not very 
profitable, Mademoiselle Jeanne Maria, 
their young half-sister, who had already 
spent a little time there in her early 
childhood, was once more placed at the 
Ursulines with them. She was now in 
the seventh year of her age. The 
father, who seems to have been sensi- 
ble, from what had fallen under his no- 
tice, that her education had hitherto 
failed to receive sufficient attention, 
commended her to the especial care of 
his own daughter, as the best qualified 
of the two half-sisters, by kindness of 
disposition as well as in other respects, 
to aid in the development of her mind 
and the formation of her manners. In 
her after life, as she recalled with grat- 
itude the dealings of God with her in 
her younger years, she spoke in affec- 
ionate terms of this sister, as a person 
characterized alike by good judgment 
and by religious sentiments, and as 
especially fitted to train up young girls. 

“This good sister,” she says, ‘em- 
ployed her time in instructing me in 
plety 


, and in such branches of learning 
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as were suitable to my age and capac- 
ity. She was possessed of good talents 
which she improved well. She spent 
much time in prayer, and her faith 
seemed strong and pure. She denied 
herself of every other satisfaction, in 
order that she might be with me and 
give me instruction. So great was 
heraffection for me, that she experienced 
as she told me herself, more pleasure 
with me than anywhere else. Certain 
it is, that she thought herself well 
paid for her efforts in my behalf, when- 
ever I made suitable answers on the 
studies in which I was engaged. Un- 
der her care I soon became mistress of 
most of those things which were suita- 
ble for me; so much so that many 
grown persons of some rank and figure 
in the world, could not have exhibited 
such evidence of proficiency and knowl- 
edge as I did.” 

At this period of her life an incident 
occurred, which seems to require some 
explanation. The period of which we 
are now speaking, was subsequent in 
time to the great Civil War in Eng- 
land, which resulted in the death of 
Charles First, the establishment of a 
new government, and the expulsion of 
the surviving members of the royal 
family. Charles had married Henri- 
etta Maria, the daughter of Henry 
Fourth, and sister of Lewis Thirteenth 
of France. In consequence of the 
unfavorable turn of the Civil War, 
she fled from England to her own coun- 
try in 1644; residing for the most 
part, In sorrow and in poverty, in the 
Convent of Chaillot, at that time a vil- 
lage in the neighborhood of Paris, but 
now making a part of the city itself. 
She died in 1669 ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that her death furnished occa- 
sion for one of the most celebrated of 
the Funeral Orations of Bossuet. 

Some years after her flight from 
England to France, this distinguished 
person visited the city of Montargis. 
And when we recollect, that the family 
of M. De La Mothe held a high rank 
in that city, and especially when we 
consider that there were probably some 
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good grounds of religious sympathy 
and attachment, it will not be surpri- 
sing that Henrietta Maria should have 
honored them with a visit. This state- 
ment will help to explain an incident 
which we find in the early life of the 
subject of this Memoir. It is related 
in her Auto-biography, that, while she 
was at the Seminary of the Ursulines, 
she was frequently sent for by her 
father, who was desirous of seeing her 
from time to time at home. On one of 
these occasions she says that she found 
at her father’s house the Queen of Eng- 
lund; «a cireumstance which would 
seem very improbable, except in con- 
nection with the historical facts which 
have just now been mentioned. This 
seems to have been in the year 1655, or 
about that time. She was then near 
eight years of age. ‘‘ My father told 
the Queen’s Confessor, that, if he 
wanted a little amusement, he might 
entertain himself with me, and_pro- 
pound some questions to me. He tried 
me with several very diflicult ones, to 
which | returned such correct answers, 
that he carried me to the (Queen, and 
said to her, ‘ Your Majesty must have 
some diversion with this child. She 
also tried me, and was so well satisfied 
and pleased with my lively answers 
and my manners, that she not only re- 
quested my father to place me with her, 
but urged her proposition with no small 
importunity, assuring him that she 
would take particular care of me, and 
going so far as to intimate that she 
would make me Maid of Honor to the 
princess, her daughter. Her desire for 
me was so great, ‘that the refusal of my 
father ev idently disobliged her. Doubt- 
less it was God who caused this refusal, 
and who in doing so turned off the 
stroke, which might have probably in- 
tercepted my salvation. Weak as | 
then was, how could I have withstood 


. the temptations and distractions inei- 


dental to a connection with persons so 
high in rank ?” 

After this interview with a person, 
signalized by her rank and her misfor- 
tunes, She went back as usual to the 
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Ursuline Seminary, where her pateyrp. 
al half-sister, to whose kindness he, 
father had particularly entrusted he, 
continued her aftectionate care. But 
her authority was limited; she could 
not control, in all respects, the cop. 
duct of the other girls who boarded 
there, with whom the younger sister. 
Jenhun Marie, was sometimes obliged 
to associate, pee from whom she ge. 
knowledges, in the account she has 
given of her life, that she contracted 
some bad habits. She ceased to he 
entirely strict and scrupulous in the 
utterance of the truth ; she became iy 
some degree peevish in her temper, 
and cavelewn and undevout in her re. 
ligious feelings, passing whole days 
without thinking of God. But happi- 
ly she did not remain long under the 
power of such vicious Seclaaside and 
habits. Her sister’s unwearied watch- 
fullness and assiduity were the means, 
with the divine blessing, of recovering 
her from this temporary declension, 
and she remained at the Seminary 
some time longer, always making rapid 
improvement when she was in the en- 
joyment of good health, and concilia- 
ting the esteem of her associates and 
instructors, by her regular and _ virtw- 
ous deportment, as well as by her pro- 
ficiency in knowledge. 

At ten years of her age she was 
taken home again. After a short resi- 
dence at home, she was placed at. the 
Dominican Convent, probably the same 
of which De La Force gives so_ partic. 
ular an account in his work, entitled 
Nouvelle Description De La France. 
It was founded in 1242. “TI stayed,” 
she says, ‘only a little while at home. 
The reason of my remaining so short « 
time was this: A Nun of “the Domun- 
ican Order, who belonged to a distin- 
guished family, and was an intimate 
friend of my father, solicited him to 
place me in her Convent, of which she 
was Prioress. This lady had _ conceiv- 
eda great affection for me; and she 
promised my father, that she woul 
take care of me herself, and would 
make me lodge in her own chamber 
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But circumstances occurred, which pre- 
vented her from fulfilling her inten- 


. Tarious tr s arose in the 
tions. Var1ous troubles aro 


Religious Community, of — she 
had the charge, which necessarily oc- 
cupied her attention ; So that she was 
not in a situation to take much care of 


me.” ie ae é 
Her opportunities for intellectual imn- 


provement, during her residence in the 
Dominican Convent, where she contin- 
ued during eight months, were inter- 
rupted in some degree by sickness. 
But with a mind of naturally enlarged 
capacity, and which seemed to have an 
instinet for knowledge, she could hard- 
ly fail to improve. During her resi- 
dence at this place, she was left more 
with herself than had been customary 
with her. But her solitary hours, se- 
cluded as she was in a great degree 
from objects that might have distract- 
ed her attention, were not unprofitable 
ones. One circumstance which  oc- 
curred at this time, is worthy of partic- 
ular notice. ‘The pupils of the Con- 
vent, although they received religious 
instruction in other ways, do not ap- 
pear to have been put in possession of 
the Bible, and to have had the use of 
it in private. A Bible, however, had 
been providentially left, by whose in- 
strumentality or from what motive is 
wnknown, in the chamber which was 
assigned to Mademoiselle De La Mothe. 
Young as she was, she seemed to have 
had a heart to appreciate, in some de- 
gree, the value of this heaven-sent gift. 
“I spent whole days,’ she says, “ in 
reading it; giving no attention to other 
books or other subjects from morning to 
might. And ha ving great powers of 
recollection, I committed to memory the 
historical purts entirely.” t is certain- 
ly not improbable that these solitary 
perusals of the Bible had an influence 
on her mind through life, not only en- 
larging its sphere of thought and activ- 
ity, but by teaching her to look to God 
alone for divection, and by laying deep 
and broad the foundations of that piety 
which she subsequently experienced. 
She remained at the Convent of the 








Dominicans eight months, after which 
she returned home. When she entered 
upon the twelfth year of her age, she 
proposed to partake of the Eucharist. 
She acknowledges that for some time 
previous she had been remiss in relig- 
ious duties. Some jealousies and dis- 
affections, as is not unfrequently the 
case, had sprung up among the younger 
members of her father’s family. A 
feeling of dissatisfaction and melan- 
choly seems to have entered her mind. 
And as if weary of God, she gave up 
what little religious inclination and 
feeling she had, saying, ‘ she was none 
the better for it,” and wickedly imply- 
ing in the remark that the troubles con- 
nected with religion exceeded the bene- 
fits resulting from it. IL think it 
would not be correct to say, that she 
had given up religion; but rather 
had given up many favorable feel- 
ings and many outward practices, 
which have a connection with religion, 
And this remark will perhaps be the 
better understood, when we say in ex- 
planation, that, although she had been 
interested in religion, it does not ap- 
pear that she possessed those traits or 
qualities which really constitute it. 
Prompted, partly by example, and 
partly by serious impressions, she had 
sought it, but had not found it. Her 
religious interest, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, varied at differ- 
ent times. At one time, in particular, 
it seems to have been very great. She 
seems to have had convictions of sin ; 
she had some desires to live in God’s 
guidance and favor; she formed good 
resolutions ; she had a degree of in- 
ward consolation. But when we ex- 
amine these experiences closely, I think 
we shall find reason for saying, that 
such desires, convictions and resolutions 
which often lay near the surface of the 
inind without stirring very much its 
inward depths, were, in her ease at’ 
least, the incidents and preparatives of 
religion, rather than religion itself, 
The great inward ‘Teacher, the Holy 
Ghost, had not as yet dispossessed the 
natural life, and given a new life in 
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Christ. She herself intimates that her 
religion was chiefly in appearance ; and 
that self, and not the love of God, was 
at the bottom. 

The suggestion to partake of the 
sacrament of the Supper, and thus by 
an outward act at least, to array her- 
self more distinctly on the Lord’s side, 
seems to have originated with her 
father. In order to bring about what 
he had near at heart, and which was in 
accordance with the principles of the 
church of which he was a member, he 
placed her again at the Ursuline Semi- 
nary. Her paternal half-sister, who 
still resided there, and who appears to 
have had some increased and leading 
responsibility as an instructress, pleased 
with the suggestion, but at the same 
time aware of her unfortunate state of 
mind, labored assiduously to give rise 
to better inward dispositions. The la- 
bors of this patient and affectionate 
sister, who knew what it was both to 
believe and to pray, and for whom re- 
ligion seems to have had a charm above 
everything else, were so effectual, that 
Jeanne Marie now thought, as she ex- 
presses it, “ giving herself to God wm 
good earnest.” 'The day at length arri- 
ved ; she felt that the occasion was too 
important to be trifled with ; she made 
an outward confession of her sins, with 
apparent sincerity and devotedness, 
and partook of the sacramental element 
for the first time with a considerable 
degree of satisfaction. But the result 
showed that the heart was not reached. 
The day of her redemption had not 
come. The season and its solemnity 
passed away, without leaving an effect- 
ual impression. The sleeping passions 
were again awaked. “ My faults and 
failings,” she says, ‘‘ were soon repeated 
and drew me off from the care and the 
duties of religion.” She grew tall; her 
features began to develope themselves 
into that beauty which afterwards dis- 
tinguished her. Her mother, pleased 
with her appearance, indulged her im 
dress. The combined power of her per- 
sonal and mental attractions were felt 
in the young and unreflecting attach- 
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ments of persons of the other sex. 
The world resumed its influence, and 
‘ "Oo . ‘ . . * ‘ ey » 2 
Christ was in a great degree forgot- 
ten. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


“THE TWO VILLAGES.” 


Over the river on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze. 
Over it sailing shadows go, 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow; 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river under the hill, 

Another village lieth still; 

There I see in the cooling night, 
Twinkling stars of household light. 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mist’s that curl on the river’s shore; 
And in the road no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill, 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and 
flowers, 

Never a clock to tell the hours: 

The marble doors are always shut; 

You may not enter at hall or hut. 

All the village lie asleep, 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh— 

Silent—and idle—and low—they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 
When the night is starry and still, 
Many a weary soul in prayer 
Looks to the other village there, 
And weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below:— 
Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 
Whither have vanished wife and child. 
And heareth, praying, the answer fall— 
‘‘Patience! That village shall hold ye 
all!” 
—Shadow of the Rock. 


AA tt 


—Ir is related that ‘‘ Pickwick” and 
‘Oliver Twist” were written together, 
month by month, neither work being at 
any time one day ahead of the printer’ 
demand for manuscript. 
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The Wisdom of God in Nature. 


Tue world is full of what, if accept- 
| as the work of an intelligent being, 
ould be called contrivances—adapta- 
ons of means to ends—often of the 
ost complex and elaborate description. 
or example, the Birds—how admira- 
ly adapted to flying ; in shape, feath- 
4 bones, wings! The fishes—how 
lapted to swimming and life in the 
rater; witness their shapes, their 
mooth and unctuous scales, their pairs 
of fins, their tails, and gills! The land 
@nimals—how adapted to walking and 

unning and feeding on the earth’s sur- 
Face; to eat the grass or catch their 

pecial prey |! The trees—how adapted 

o stand firmly ; by their roots, their 
perpendicularity, their balanced branch- 
‘es, their moderate  flexibility—how 

apted for shade, for abating the vio- 
ence of winds, for fuel! Or, if you 
‘will consider particular organs of the 
“organic tribes, look at the bark of trees 
‘as relating to their nourishment, at the 
"web-foot in its relation to the land and 
water, at the teeth and other preparers 
>of food for the stomach, at the stomach 
as a preparer of food for the blood, at 
the lungs as purifiers of the blood, at 
the heart as the engine for forcing the 
vlood to all parts of the system, at the 
hand as the general servant of the 

“Whole body ; in short, at almost any 
“organ of either animal or vegetable 
“structures. The adaptations are won- 
‘derful. They are physical miracles— 
the means are shaped and applied to 
7 the ends so exactly, beautifully,  tri- 
“wnphantly, For example, no work of 
> human ingenuity that ever you saw is 


equal to that natural marvel, the hu- 





man eye—an organ having reference to 
an element quite external to itself, 
whose chief source is millions of leagues 
distant ; and also to millions of exter- 
nal objects which compose our scenery 
of earth and sky—an organ placed in 
the most elevated part of the body so 
as to command the most extensive 
prospect ; placed in a strong bony 
socket which defends it from the heavier 
external injuries ; embedded in a soft 
cushion, so that its delicate texture 
cannot be hurt by the bony walls around 
it, as it rests on them, and turns swiftly 
hither and thither at the bidding of 
the will; furnished with lids, like cur- 
tains, to close over it in sleep, to wipe 
it, to cut off the outer rays of light 
that would confuse.vision, to protect it 
by their involuntary and instantaneous 
shutting against the lighter kind of in- 
juries ; furnished with an apparatus of 
muscles by which it can be rapidly 
turned at choice in any direction, so as 
to vary the field of vision as the need 
of life may suggest ; furnished with a 
self-acting system of appliances by 
which the ball is kept lubricated for 
easy movement ; furnished with a con- 
duit to carry off the superfluous moist- 
ure ; furnished with just that shape, 
out of ten thousand possible shapes, 
which mathematicians have demonstra- 
ted to be the only one which can refract 
all the rays of light to a single surface, 
and thus afford distinct vision, viz., 
that of an ellipsoid of revolution ; fur- 
nished with a retina, or natural canvas, 
on which its pictures of external ob- 


jects can be formed, of just the right 


size, and at just the right distance be- 
hind the lenses of the eye; furnished 
with lenses of different substances 


having different refractive powers, 
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thereby preventing the light from being 
resolved into the prismatic colors, and 
thus misrepresenting and uniforming 
objects ; furnished in front with a per 
forated membrane, that by self-adjust- 
ment, adapts it to different degrees of 
light, also with a system of pulleys and 
ligaments that at a moment’s warning 
alter its convexity and the relative po- 
sition of parts so as to adapt it to ob- 
jects at different distances, and, what is 
more wonderful than all, provided in 
the 


means of expressing the mind itself, so 


some inscrutable manner with 


that one may look into its crystal 


depths and see intellectuality, and 


scorn, and wrath, and love, and almost 


Now 


every spiritual state and action. 


if this is not an amazing congeries of 


adaptations, there is and can be noth- 
If found to be the work 


of a human artist, it would be called a 


ing amazing. 


perfect marvel of ingenuity and wis- 


dom. And yet some insects have 


twenty thousand such eyes combined 


into one. But the eye is only one 


among an infinity of natural contri- 


vences. Animate and inanimate na- 


ture is mountainous and glittering with 
them. Down into the regions of the in- 
finitely small, whither the most search- 
ing microscope cannot carry the sight ; 
up into the regions of the infinitely 
large and far, whither only mightiest 
telescopes lift our struggling knowl- 
edge ; among the mechanism of these 
swarming celestial empires whose starry 
banners sweep our mighty skies—it is 
every where the same ; exquisite adap- 
tations, profound contrivances heaped 
on profound contrivances in such end- 
less amount and varieties of wise struc- 
tures, as exhausts all human under- 
standing, and dwarts into nothingness 
all the products of human ingenuity.— 
Pater Mundi. 


THE DYING WIFE, 


Raise my pillow, husband, dearest, 
Faint and fainter comes my breath; 
And these shadows stealing slowly 
Must, I know, be those of death. 
Sit down close beside me, darling, 
Let me clasp your warm, strong hand. 
Yours that ever has sustained me, 
To the borders of this land. 


For your God and mine—our Father 
Thence shall ever lead me on; 
Where upon the throne eternal 
Sits his loved and only Son; 
I’ve had visions and been dreaming 
O’er the past of joy and pain; 
Year by year I’ve wandered backward 
Till I was a child again. 


. 
P 


Dreamed of girlhood, and the moment 
When I stood your wife and bride, 
How my heart thrilled with Love’s tri- 
umph, 
In that hour of woman’s pride! 
Dreamed of thee and all the earth chords 
Firmly twined about my heart— 
O! the bitter, burning anguish 
When I first knew we must part! 


[t has passed—and God has promised 
All thy footsteps to attend; 

He who, more than friend or brother, 
Will be with you to the end. 

There’s no shadow o’er the portal 
Leading to my heavenly home— 

Christ has promised life immortal, 
And ’tis he that bids me come. 





When life’s trials wait around thee, 
And its chilling billows swell, 
Thow lt thank Heaven that I am spared 
them, 
Thou’lt then feel that ‘‘ all is well.” 
Bring our boys unto my bedside; 
My last blessing let them keep— 
But they’re sleeping—do not wake them; 
They’ll learn soon enough to weep. 


Tell them often of their mother, 
Kiss them for me when they wake, 
Lead them gently in life’s pathway, 
Love them doubly for my sake. 
Clasp my hand still closer, darling, 
This the last night of my life; 
For to-morrow I shall never 
Answer when you call me ‘ wife.” 
Fare thee well, my noble husband, 
Faint not ’neath the chast’ning rod; 
Throw your strong arms round our chil- 
dren, 
Keep them close to thee—and God. 





y 
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MARRIAGE—ITS SACREDNESS. 





BY PRESIDENT E.0. HAVEN, D D. 


— 


TERE is no doubt about the mean- 
ing and nature of marriage with those 
who accept the teachings of the Bible. 
It is true that the practice of good men 
in the earliest days, which seems even 
to have been sanctioned by the Lord, 
was in violation of some of the highest 
requirements of marriage ; and this fact 
is just mysterious enough not only to 
puzzle devout Christians,and furnish to 
the caviler a good field to revel in, but 
also to compel all true Christians to 
discriminate for themselves, by & pos- 
itive act of the will, between good and 
evil. The Bible does not remove all 
mysteries. We must still walk by 
faith, and not by sight. 

Marriage is a divine institution. It 
is the design of God, our Maker, that 
human beings should live in families, 
the head of each of which 
man and women, united for life in an 


should be a 


intimate union, existing between them 
alone, and excluding others, indissolu- 
ble but by death, or by such crime on 
the part of one as renders the union 
useless or injurious. 
the Bible. 

Adam and Eve were the first to il- 
lustrate the divine idea of matrimony. 


This is taught in 


In the scriptural account of its origin 
it is briefly described as a union exist- 
ing only between two, and to be per- 
petual. Adam is represented as say- 
ing, “ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife ; and they shall be one 
flesh.” Gen. ii. 4. Jesus Christ quotes 
these words as coming from the Crea- 
vor, and interprets them as sanction- 





ing only a life-long union between one 
husband and one wife. This is the 
uniform teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. This is God’s type of marriage. 

Whatever Ged approves is invaria- 
bly found productive of good, and what 
he disapproves, of evil. 

Moreover, the results of a strict ad- 
herence to the laws of matrimony are 
found to be beneficial to the individual, 
to the family, and te society ; while 
disobedience to them degrades the in- 
dividual, breaks up or disgraces famil- 
ies, and weakens a nation. Thus by 
rewards and retributions God confirms 
his word. 

Let us consider first the benefits of 
marriage. 

In approaching this subject let me 
again remind you of the supreme im- 
portance of the individual man, accord- 
ing to the Christian mode of thinking. 
Human philosophy almost invariably 
sinks the individual and exalts the 
mass. It looks upon man arithmetic- 


ally, and, because a million counts 
more than one, infers that one is of but 
little value, and that to effect anything 
we must aim to reach the million rath- 
Christ, on the other 


hand, viewed each man as an_ infinite 


er than the one. 


quantity ; and when we reach infinite 
quantities arithmetic is no longer avail- 
What Christ sought was to bless 
individuals, knowing that if they were 


able. 


perfected, institutions—which grow out 
of them—would necessarily be good. 

Now matrimony, considered as a 
custom or practice of human beings, is 
the greatest possible blessing to the in- 
dividuals affected by it, and through 
its benefit on individuals it blesses so- 
cieties and the state. 

It benefits the individual, first, by 
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communicating to the individual a per- 
manency of disposition and a_ stability 
of character such as no other institu- 
tion can create. 

The child is bound to the parents by 
dependence and affection until capable 
of sustaining himself; but even this re- 
lation would be uncertain and often 
broken but for the stable matrimony 
of the parents; and when the child 
reaches the age of youth he is isolated 
and solitary, having only the tempora 
ry connections of friendship and of 
business, which are soon found to be 
Matri- 
mony stamps a life-long character up- 


of little permanent influence. 


on the individual. 

It is a glorious epoch in the life of a 
human being when he acquires a char- 
that shall abide. Death itself 
cannot in all respects nullify the rela- 


acter 


tions into which he enters by mar- 
riage. The volatile becomes fixed, am- 
bitions are centered, hopes are stead- 
ied ; from the dependent child, or the 
uncertain aspirant, he is exalted into 
one of the pillars of society, one of the 
independent component parts for whose 
good the whole fabric is regulated and 


sustained. This is all condensed into 
the Scripture expression, ‘ For this 


cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 
Here, as usual, the masculine noun is 
It is 
not only true that the man leaves fath- 


intended to include both sexes. 


er and mother, but also the woman 


shall leave father and mother and 


cleave to her husband ; both become 
one. The old parental relation abides, 
it is true, In its memories, in its affec- 
tion, but not in its mutual support and 
and 


dependence. The relation of son 








is 
daughter is now overbalanced by th. 
new and stronger one of husband and 
wife. This is to abide till death. 
Marriage is the first, if not the only re. 
lation of one human being to another, 
that without change is to abide. 

In addition to the stability of chap. 
acter communicated by matrimony, the 
parties thus united find in a relation 
best constituted—for God is its author 
—to develop in them the highest in. 
dividual excellence, and to fit them for 
é< It 


is not good,” or it is not the perfect 


the highest usefulness to others. 


condition for either man or woman, 
“to be alone.” 

The obvious effects upon body and 
mind, upon the affections and whole 
character, 1 must simply pronounce 
beneficial, without taking the time to 
explain and prove the assertion. But 
its social and national influences may 
with propriety be illustrated. The 
male and female, in their affections, in- 
stincts, and influences, reciprocally sus- 
tain and perfect each other How 
elevating is the influence of strict, 
scriptural, permanent matrimony upon 
the children of the family thus consti- 
tuted. The mother teaches the children 
to honor the father whom she honors 
as a husband, and the father teaches 
them to love the mother whom he loves 
as wife. Nothing but death should 
sunder this relation. 

It is also natural, as the spontancous 
outgrowth of the soul, that the parents 
of families should be interested in the 
common character of others around 
them, with whom their children will 
associate. This is the origin of public 
spirit, of public enterprise, of patriot- 
ism. The household is the mother of 
the state. A state is strong, and less 
exposed to revolutions, in proportion to 
the perfection of the family relation 
maintained by the people. The coun- 
try most noted in all the world for rev- 
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olutions is also most noted for setting 
at defiance the seventh commandment. 

The Church, too, is the natural out- 
growth of the family. But for the 
marriage relation, strictly obeyed, there 
would be no Church, no Sabbath-school, 
no Sabbath ; no family prayer, no social 
prayer, no public prayer ; no home sub- 
ordination arising from mutual love, 
and therefore no voluntary, cheerful 
subordination to public authority ; no 
order, no culture. Marriage is the 
contract which creates the world. But 
for it society would be resolved into 
chaos. 

I speak of perfect marriage among 
perfect men and women. Of course it 
is seldom seen in anything like a per- 
fect form. But we must look at the 
genuine type as it ought to be, and we 
should aim to make it what it ought 
to be. 

The benefits of matrimony may be 
more distinctly seen by noticing the 
consequences of its neglect or viola- 
tion. 

Now, if it be true that God is the 
author of matrimony, by creating hu- 
man beings for it, and adapted to it, 
and by commanding it in his word, 
then we may suppose that all deviations 
from its scriptural type will be seen to 
be injurious. 

The first deviation from it is volun- 
tary celibacy. This, so far from being 
forbidden, is recognized, and under 
some circumstances commanded in the 
Bible. Though the Church, in the dark 
ages, pressed this doctrine into extrav- 
agant and pernicious results, yet it can- 
not honestly be denied that the Bible 
commends those who, under certain cir- 
cumstances, deny themselves the ad- 
vantages of matrimonial relations, that 
they may devote themselves without 
Incumbrance to some high mission for 
the good of their fellow-men. And it 
cannot be denied that by the blessed 
principle of compensation, which runs 
through the entire economy of the uni- 
verse, those who are unmarried may, if 
they preserve a pure character, accom- 
pish peculiar good and enjoy a peculiar 





reward. But the conditions must be 
maintained, otherwise they sin against 
God and their own souls. 

Involuntary celibacy, or celibacy as- 
sumed as a badge of a class, binding its 
members against matrimony, has 
proved productive of great evils. This 
is a great error of that sect calling it- 
self the Roman Catholic Church. His- 
tory abundantly proves that it has cor- 
rupted the priesthood and the inmates 


of nunneries, diseasing the mind and 


engendering unholy ambitions, and un- 
fitting them for those natural and cor- 
rect sympathies which are needful in a 
religious teacher. God’s laws cannot 
be broken with impunity. 

Except in rare instances, such as 
those mentioned by the Saviour in 
Matthew xix, 10-12, celibacy should 
not be chosen. And where it is chosen, 
or seems to be providentially appoint- 
ed, it should be sacredly employed to 
promote the higher interests of the 
Church for the good of our fellow-men. 

Another deviation from matrimony 
is seen in polygamy. This was not, for 
a time, in the history of the world, ex- 
pressly forbidden, in so much of the 
Bible as man then enjoyed. It was 
tolerated for a season among the He- 
brews, because from their low mental 
and moral culture, and especially from 
the want of the general education of 
women, it seemed to be the least of 


‘necessary evils. Good men, or those 


in the main approved by God, were al- 
lowed to have a plurality of wives. 
Christ abolished this law, which was 
temporary, and not intrinsically good. 
He expressly stated that “in the be- 
ginning it was not so.” It was allowed 
on account of “the hardness of their 
hearts.” Even among them it pro- 
duced its inevitable results—degrading 
women, alienating the affections of 
children, and as the people advanced in 
mental and moral culture, exciting the 
disapprobation of the wise and pure. 
It should be remembered that the 
light was then dim. All the world was 
idolatrous but a very few. |The Israel- 
ites were governed more by law than 
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by knowledge. By an ignorant people 
a perfect law will not be obeyed ; and 
it may be better to regulate disobedi- 
ence than to have it promiscuous and 
disorderly. This at least was done by 
divine authority, before the light of 
Christianity had shone. But now, 
since we have the history of Christ, the 
doctrines of Christ, and the accom- 
plished fact of redemption, and of the 
establishment of the Church, that prin- 
ciple is obsolete, at least so far as mat- 
rimony is concerned. 

Polygamy, though temporarily toler- 
ated im those dark times, when all the 
world were idolaters except a people 
living in a country smaller in size than 
several of our single states, is never- 
theless wrong. It is always produc- 
tive of evil. It is justly forbidden by 
every Christian state. It ought to be 
forbidden by law in our whole country ; 
it is the duty of the nation to see that 
the fundamental laws of marriage are 
observed in Utah, as a condition of re- 
ceiving the protection of the general 
government, or any place or share in 
the councils of the nation. 

Matrimony is also violated by per- 
verting the union into a temporary con- 
tract terminable at pleasure. This is 
indirectly brought about by too great 
facilities of divorce, and has been com- 
mended by opposers of the Bible, in 
later times, under the name, already 
disgraceful, of ‘“ free love.” 

This is no new theory. It is as old 
as sin, and its author is Satan. It has 
had its advocates ever since infidelity 
began, and it has been tested in large 
nations, and long enough to destroy 
whole communities and races. Free 
love! Why it is nothing but another 
name for the promiscuous destruction 
of families and degradation of individ- 
uals, that has been practiced by the 
vilest and meanest of human beings 
from time immemorial, but never found 
any body to commend it till there 
sprung up the infidels of modern times ! 

I can but pronounce the carrying out 
of this theory a direct violation of the 
seventh commandment. To degrade 





ue 


marriage into a mee civil contract, or 
bargain, to be observed so long as both 
parties might choose, and tobe annulled 
by mutual consent, would effectually 
destroy the Bible idea of matrimony, 
It would destroy the permanency of 
which I spoke as the chief excellence 
of the institution. It would inevita- 
bly subititute caprice for law, and open 
the way for confusion, immorality, and 
licentiousness. 

The arguments adduced for this irre- 
ligious practice are, that marriages often 
prove unhappy from incompatibility of 
disposition, that its restraints are bur- 
densome and injurious, and that other 
unions would be more agreeable and 
protitable. Those who advocate this 
free and easy practice have much to say 
of “love” and “affinity,” and “ the 
marriage of the soul,” and “ legalized 
crime,” and other high-sounding epi- 
thets, with which they attempt to sugar- 
coat vice and dishonor virtue. 

In reply to them I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that many married people 
are unhappy, and perhaps are rendered 
more so by their union. This, how- 
ever, does not often arise from the mar- 
riage, but from the wickedness of the 
individuals themselves,*by which they 
pervert that union, as other good things, 
into evil. Marriage will not necessarily 
make a miser generous, ora selfish man 
amiable, or a proud man courteous, or 
a vain inan agreeable, or a profane man 
devout. Vice must produce its fruit. 
Nor would a divorce from the contract 
change the character of either party, 
or lessen the aggregate of evil in the 
community. If in some cases it would 
promise to relieve the good and gener- 
ous from a life-long contact with the 
evil and selfish, it should be remember- 
ed that it is not often the good and vir- 
tuous that seek thus to be relieved. 
They are aware that virtue shines the 
brighter when the more fiercely tried. 
They know something of the compen- 
sations of virtue. They know that 
there is an internal as well as an exter: 
nal history. And though there may be 
an external conflict, there shall, if faith- 
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ful, be an internal reward. The in- 
struction of the Apostle Paul to hus- 
bands and wives converted from hea- 
thenism, while the other parties re- 
mained idolators, illustrates the princi- 
ples of matrimony. “Tf any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not, and she 
be pleased to dwell with him, let him 
not put her away. And the woman 
which hath a husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with 
her, let her not leave him.” 1| Cor. Vii, 
12, 13. And this, too, was written to 
a people living in a heathen land, where 
divorcee was easy and common, and 
where of course the people were im- 
moral and weak. If the idolatrous 
parties availed themselves of this prac- 
tice, and left their husbands or wives, 
the apostle had nothing to say to them, 
though, even in such a case, he did not 
vive the Christian parties thus left any 
permission to marry again ; and in no 
case did he permit a Christian to aban- 
don husband or wife on account of the 
idolatry of the other party. Rather he 
exhorted them so to live as, if possible, 
to save the unbelieving husband or wife. 

The oldest human institution, first 
established after the creation of man, 
provided for in the very nature of body 
and soul, existing in man’s innocency, 
and only survivor of man’s fall, is akin 
to those very laws of nature which are 
but expressions of the will of God, 
particularly in this—its permanency 
and indissolubility, while the parties to 
be affected by it still live. 

God’s laws derive their greatest 
power from their inflexibility. The 
necessity for food and raiment, for shel- 
ter and warmth, for labor and sleep, for 
fresh air and cleanliness, for exercise 
and mutual regard, often subject us all 
to great inconvenience and _ positive 
suffering. They often accomplish much 
evil. Not a summer passes without 
sun-strokes, not a winter without freez- 
ing Some persons to death, not a spring 
Without breeding consumptions, not an 
wutumn without dysenteries, not a seed- 
ime or harvest without excessive labor 
and disappointment. Generals and ar- 





mies have lost battles because they 
could not fight longer without sleep ; 
ships have gone down, with Christian 
missionaries on board, because they 
were not strong enough to resist the 
winds or waves ; and churches, if struck 
by lightning, burn as quick as grog- 
shops and gambling saloons. And yet 
it is better that all these things should 
happen than that God’s permanent laws 
of nature should be broken. This un- 
changeableness of God’s laws, with all 
the undeniable long catalogue of evils 
that it produces, is yet an infinite bless- 
ing. Were God’s laws capricious, the 
catalogue of evils would be a million- 
fold, yes, infinitely greater. Men are 
made active, watchful, alert, vigorous, 
and steady by them. Now marriage is 
designed to accomplish the same end. 
Its benefits are designed to counter- 
balance its evils a thousand-fold, and 
the greater part of its benefits cannot 
be secured except on the understanding 
that it is like a natural relation, per- 
manent and inflexible, except on the 
few conditions according to which it 
may be rightly annulled. 

No man can estimate the disciplinary 
power it has thus exerted. How, by 
communicating steadiness to those uni- 
ted by its silken bonds, relieving them 
from all further interest in the thoughts 
preliminary to its adoption, and giving 
to them an object for steady industry 
in promoting each other’s welfare and 
the good of children, attaching them to 
society, awakening a desire for prop- 
erty and the comforts of a permanent 
home, and begetting an interest in 
country and in the Church, and in form- 
ing permanent, domestic habits, it has 
shed the sunlight of paradise over this 
sinful world, no tongue can describe, 
no mind can comprehend. Now all 
these blessings are weakened precisely 
in proportion as the marriage tie is 
loosened. ‘Those, therefore, if any such 
there be, who have reason to believe 
that in their special instances it is not 
what they hoped, or what in other cir- 
cumstances it might be, have this as- 
surance, that by faithfulness to the 
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compact they bless society and bless the 
world ; and such is God’s great good- 
ness and wisdom, that whatever tribute 
any man or woman renders heartily to 
virtue and right will never fail, in the 
end, of a full and glorious reward. 
In enumerating the violations of this 
compact, und the methods of breaking 
this seventh commandment, I must 
mention another subject, exceedingly 
disagreeable to allude to out of the 
family circle, and especially before a 
Christian audience. And yet you will 
hear with me, for you expect faithful- 
ness; and you are well aware that 
those who really love purity can look 
at vice for a warning and without con- 
tamination. I allude to that social 
vice which has produced, and is foster- 
ed by, the most degraded class of hu- 
man beings that live on the face of the 
earth, found, alas! in all large cities, 
and not absent, perhaps, from a single 
city in this or any other land. How 
pitiable it is that so many human be- 
ings, created for immortality, with all 
those noble instincts and passions fit- 
ting them either for high usefulness in 
single life, if that should be their call- 
ing, or for the holy offices of wives and 
mothers, should be prostituted to shame 
and vice, to loss of self-respect, to in- 
temperance, and bodily pain, and men- 
tal agony, crowded generally into a 
short and hopeless life, and both puni- 
tively and mercifully shortened by an 
early death. 

True it is, the most of history is un- 
written. Who shall describe the tears 
and wailings, interspersed with drunken 
and insane hilarity, of those who, cut 
off from virtuous society, betake them- 
selves to vice for a livelihood, and 
thenceforward live only to keep the 
passage-way of hell open, and exact toll 
from those who plunge into its depths ! 

Much sickly sentimentality is dis- 


played by pseudo-philanthropists of 


modern times, who declaim against the 
injustice of Christian society, and es- 
pecially of virtuous women, in severely 
refusing to open their doors and their 
hearts to intimacy with the fallen and 
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vicious of their own sex. I have no 
apology to plead for those who will not 
put forth kind and strenuous efforts, 
like Christ, to save the fallen and win 
them to repentance and life; but I be- 
lieve that a true penitent will not de- 
sire at once to be treated as though she 
had never broken the covenant of pure 
society ; and I believe also that the in- 
stincts of virtuous women, higher and 
nobler than the lower reason, in which 
perhaps man excels, teaches her that it 
is not proper to pass lightly over that 
guilt which stabs society in its most 
vulnerable and vital part, and tends to 
destroy all that exalts women above the 
condition of a slave or a brute. There. 
fore it is that virtuous woman shrinks 
from tolerating vice in one of her own 
sex, to whom God has in a special sense 
committed the trust to muintain do- 
mestic purity and honor. 

And since we must look at this pain- 
ful subject, allow me to urge that 
Christianity has produced and is pro- 
ducing its exalting influence on the do- 
mestic purity of man. ‘The ancient 
heathen nations, as it is proved by the 
scanty descriptions of themextant, were 
full of licentiousness. This in many 
instances proved their final and utter 
ruin. Our own nation is to a large ex- 
tent unchristian and infidel. <A large 
portion of our population are seldom 
seen in churches, and are foes to the 
religion of Christ. They supply the 
avenues to moral and spiritual death. 
They throng our places of vicious 
amusement. They go from the drink- 
ing-holes to haunts of vice and down 
toruin. There are millions who are 
better taught, and never disregard the 
teachings of pious mothers and fathers, 
and of the house of God. These are 
the hope of our country. They are 
our hope physically. They will not be- 
come poisoned with the deadly virus 
which God, in mingled justice and 
mercy, has caused to spring up from 
licentious vice. They will not trans- 
mit to their children feebleness and de- 
cay, dooming the innocent ones to pre- 

mature death, that their families may 
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become mercifully extinct. Depend 
upon it God 1s the detender of right- 
eoushess, and mightily will show it. 
His judgments are fearfully denounced 
against those who break his laws, and 
they will be inflicted. 

Chastity is precious in man and wo- 
man. It preserves both mind and 
heart in purity, capable of appreciating 
in the highest degree the impulses of a 
virtuous ambition. It secures a 
healthy self-respect and a preparation 
for the domestic piety. 

Marriage is chosen in the Bible as 
an illustration of the holiest union con- 
ceivable, even that between Christ and 
the Church. There is adepth of mean- 
ing in this figure, and in the scriptural 
passages describing it, that none but a 
mature Christian and a pure mind can 
appreciate. Adultery is also the figure 
chosen by the old prophets to describe 
the apostacy of the people, once enlight- 
ened and His worshipers,but now apos- 
tatized and rebellious. It isa fearful 
figure. 

The Scriptures plainly inform us 
that this vice leads inevitably to all oth- 
er sin. Itruins the whole man. It 
saps the very heart of virtue. It gen- 
erates atheism, falsehood, blasphemy, 
shamelessness. It obliterates the con- 
science, leaving only its remorse. The 
law of right is gone. Delight in puri- 
ty is gone. A correct taste is gone. 
Manhood is gone. Nothing but a rad- 
ical repentance and reform and true re- 
generation will save, and the scars of 
the wounds will not disappear in the 
present life. 

Our view of this subject would be 
very incomplete if we forgot the in- 
struction of Christ on this subject. He 
places the commission of the crime in 
the heart: as we should now say, in 
the attention. Not merely in thought, 
involuntary and uncherished ; not mere- 
ly in passion, uncontrollable in its in- 
ception ; but in intention, though it be 
restrained only by fear or inability. 
Heed, then, the instruction of the 

Bible; « Keep thy heart with all dil- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of 


life.” ‘As aman thinketh so is he.” 
| The reading, the conversation, the 
thoughts of a man, indicate what he is. 
A pure heart is the perfection of hu- 
manity. It should be the life-work to 
cultivate it. It cannot be secured by 
personal effort alone. Determination, 
discipline, will, all combined, make 
only the philosopher, who is far short 
of the Christian. Prayer is the source 
of spiritual power. There can be no 
genuine purity without it. God must 
be the acknowledged author of it. 
With all our passion and depravity 
and weakness, if we only do not delight 
in them, but wished to be delivered 
from them, we should go before God in 
earnest prayer. We should- expect to 
achieve and maintain purity through 
Christ, and through him alone. 
Undoubtedly, as Christ views our 
hearts, we are all guilty of having 
broken many, perhaps all of the com- 
mandments. Who can forgive past sin ? 
Who can nip sinful passion in the bud ? 
Who can preserve us from sinking in 
the cold flood of atheism, gloom, and 
despair? None but Christ. Without 
Christ it will certainly come to that at 
last. With his aid we may stand, 
stand securely, stand forever. “ But 
let him that standeth take heed lest 


earthly wisdom, Obstu principiis— 
Avoid the beginnings of evil. Watch 
the door of the soul. Let the very 
heart be an altar consecrated to God. 


Dr. Newron.—The last time I heard 
good Dr. Newton, he told us, standing 
on the platform of Exeter Hall, his 
bright eye even then beginning to grow 
dim, and his voice tremulous, ‘‘ I am on 
the bright side of seventy.” Can you 
say as much?! Never mind the precise 
age—the bright side of anything that 


not say it. [tis the dark side for them 
—the shady side of sixty or seventy. 





he fall.” Heed even the exhortation of 


you may happen to be? Worldlings can — 
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BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


[Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the Father, is this: To visit the wid- 
ows and the fatherless in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted trom t he 
world.—JaMEs I, 27.] 


Tue Pagan’s myths through marble lips are spoken, 
And ghosts of old Beliefs still flit and moan 
Round fane and altar overthrown and broken, 
O’er tree-grown barrow and gray ring of stone. 


Blind Faith had martyrs in those old high places, 
The Syrian hill grove and the Druid’s wood, 

With mothers’ offering, to the Fiend’s embraces, 
Bone of their bone, and blood of their own blood. 


Red altars, kindling through that night of error, 
Smoked with warm blood beneath the cruel eye 

Of lawless Power and sanguinary Terror, 
Throned on the circle of a pitiless sky; 


Beneath whose baleful shadow, overcasting 
All heaven above, and blighting earth below, q 
The scourge grew red, the lip grew pale with fasting, " 
A man’s oblation was his fear and woe ! 


Then through temples swelled the dismal moaning 
Of dirge-like music and sephulchral prayer ; 

Pale wizard priests, o’er occult symbols droning, 
Swung their white censers in the burdened air : 


As if the pomp of rituals, and the savor 

Of gums and spices could the Unseen One please ; 
As if his ear could bend, with childish favor, 

To the poor flattery of the organ keys ! 


Feet red from war fields trod the church aisles holy, 
With trembling reverence ; and the oppressor there, 
Kneeling before his priest, abased and lowly, 
Crushed human hearts beneath his knee of prayer. 


Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands : 
Not the poor oftering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands. 


For earth he asks it: the full joy of Heaven 
Knoweth no change of waning or increase ; 

The great heart of the Infinite beats even, 

Untroubled flows the river of his peace. 
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He asks no taper lights, on high surrounding 
The priestly altar and the saintly grave, 
No dolorous chant nor organ music sounding, 
Nor incense clouding up the twilight nave. 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken : 
The holier worship which deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless ! 


Types of our human weakness and our sorrow: 
Who lives unhaunted by his loved ones dead ! 
Who, with vain longing, seeketh not to borrow 
From stranger eyes the home lights which have fled ! 


Oh, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great ¢xample 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘‘ doing good;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall our shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild wir music o’er the earth shall cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 








ALL'S WELL. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Tne clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 
And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of. blue 


The glaring sunshine never knew. 
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PARALLAX. 





BY MARY V. HALE. 


From astronomy we learn that par- 
allax is the difference in position of any 
heavenly body as seen from the earth’s 
center and surface. From the lessons 
of life we learn that humanity has its 
parallax, as well as sun and moon and 
stars; that ‘tis the difference in posi- 
tion of a human life as seen from the 
center of all circumstances, and as 
viewed from a single point ;—for in this 
busy universe, where lives as well as 
worlds whirl in the same monotonous 
daily round, we seldom see planets or 
people in their true positions,—and as 
solar parallax varies with the size and 
distance of the planet from which the 
sun is viewed, so the angle of parallax 
under which we view our fellow-men 
varies with the nature and standpoint 
of the observer. Charity and preju- 
dice are complementary angles—when 
one increases the other diminishes in 
the same ratio, and ’tis only when our 
angle of prejudice is zero and our char- 
ity a right angle that our range of 
vision is broad enough to see the lives 
and acts of others fairly ; that we can 
view them both in the zenith of pros- 
perity and the horizon of adversity, 
and thus can calculate their true posi- 
tions amidst the moving masses of hu- 
manity. 

It seems a hard thing to learn and 
remember that people are all Aaman— 
that all mankind are governed by the 
unerring Jaws—that as we ourselves 
would not be judged by a single cir- 
cumstance, so we have no right to judge 
another character till viewed from 


every point which charity allows. Be- 
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cause Wwe see persons seemingly gunk 
low in vice and wretchedness, must we 
infer that this is their true station 
and ever after rank them there? Lif 
is a school where we work out prac- 
tical problems, and we often make oup 
greatest errors in summing up the ac. 
tions of mankind. Plus and minus 
signs get strangely mingled. Noble 
wrestlings with temptations and gen. 
erous acts of self-denial are many times 
made minus quantities im our reckon. 
ings of character. If people feared 
each other less and God more, there 
would he strange revolutions in these 
human spheres of ours. Long years 
of earnest labor, hard struggles with 
adversity, stern conflicts with opposi- 
tion, ridicule, and censure are the way- 
marks left behind the seekers after 
scientific truths,—but more patient la- 
bor, more enduring struggles, fiercer 
conflicts, must mark the way of hin 
who seeks and upholds truths of hu- 
man-kind—truths which reveal hu- 
man-kind as they are, which show them 
in their true positions ; no higher than 
merit raises, no lower than guilt de- 
presses. The plan of the starry uni- 
verse was locked in a cabinet hard to 
open, but parallax has proved the key, 
has revealed magnitudes and distances, 
and we know how great and far away 
is each pianet of our system. Could 
we thus know the parallax of life, 
know how much our own prejudice, 
our ignorance, and selfishness, influen- 
ces our moral vision and judgments of 
mankind, we could form many correc: 
tions of our ideas, of both people and 
principles, and should find that they are 
not always so far apart, or so close to 


gether, as appearances may indicate— 
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that the standard by which we mongute 
altitudes and distances in lite is often 
but the India-rubber one of policy, 
which we stretch and shorten to suit 
our fancy and convenience. 

Existence, with its complex laws, 
makes harder problems than nature ever 
furnishes. Mirages, refractions and 
parallax may be explained in nature, 
but human nature gives no explanation 
of her strange phenomena. 

Fairy visions that float before us in 
an atmosphere of faith and hope and 
love, prove many times inverted images 
of the realities they represent, for the 
future does not always keep its golden 
promise. But ideal flowers are the 
next thing to real ones, and ‘tis best to 
have some flowery anticipations along 
our way even if they never brighten 
into realities. An illusion that makes 
life more beautiful while it takes from 
it none of its innocence must be a gift 
from God, and if we know not where 
to rank our fellow-men, how high, or 
how low, in the grade of being, why 
not make them seem as noble as we can, 
and instead of lowering them by par- 
allax, by viewing them from wrong and 
unjust stand-points, raise them by re- 
fraction, by regarding them through 
an atmosphere of good will and love 
toward all. And even if the virtue 
and purity of life are sometimes worn 
thread-bare in this rough machinery of 
our existence, is it not better to patch 
the torn places than make the rent still 
larger? A little darning and mending 
and sometimes a broad charitable patch 
on one’s character will do a great deal 
‘o verify in life the old proverb, “a 
stitch in time saves nine,” and will 


make Inany a life, torn by trials and 
§ 





temptations, last the longer and be tue 
firmer and stronger, for the stitches of 
love that hold it together. 

From the bottom of a deep well look- 
ing upward, one can see stars shining 
in the dazzling brightness of the noon- 
day sun; so from the depths of humil- 
ity looking upward, one can see rare 
virtues beaming forth even midst the 
blinding glare of sin and vice. Our 
knowledge of this world and its inhab- 
itants, like our knowledge of the stars 
and sun, depends upon the stand- 
point from which we view them, 
and to the one who leaves all bigotry 
behind, and with honest candor seeks 
among mankind for true nobility, life 
will reveal much that is beautiful and 
good in characters condemned as worth- 
less. 

Knowing then, that the tide of time 
is dashing against our lives, that the 
anthem of eternity is sounding in our 
ears ; knowing that we cut our every 
act and thought in tables of everlasting 
granite, that the Judge of all shall read 
and interpret the rude hieroglyphics 
which our daily lives have traced, and 
judge of us as we have judged man- 
kind, and knowing, best of all, the 
value of a human soul, we need thank 
God for the glorious gift of charity, the 
charity that seeks to know the good 
there is in man ; that believeth, and 
hopeth, and suffereth all things; the 
charity that bends trustingly and lov- 
ingly over a fallen world, and with one 
hand in the clasp of humanity, the 
other on the throne of God, draws man 
from sin, and shame, and earthliness, to 
truth, to purity, to heaven. 


~~ WR RAR 


—Has your life a purpose ? 
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“OUR SET.” 


How can one maintain his position 
in society and not be obliged to confess 
(mentally), a thousand times in a day, 
that he is acting in direct opposition to 
the dictates of conscience | 

How 


bondage, the abject servitude, imposed 


can one be released from the 


by this heartless tyrant, society, upon 
its followers ? 

Everybody will acknowledge them- 
selves literally compelled to associate 
with, and profess great interest im, 
people who are not at all congenial to 
their tastes, and who fall far short of 
the model thei high standard of  re- 
finement has formed. 

They have no thoughts, no tastes, no 
sympathies in common, and still each 
must be bored with the other’s pres- 
ence. Why? Simply because society 
tolerates each. Mrs. A, though she 
finds Mrs. B a person not at all inter- 
esting or agreeavle, must eall, and ex- 
change a score of unmeaning compli- 
ments with her, and listen to ce vv foolish 
simpering about the “weather and her 
just because some unlooked- 
for revolution in fortune’s wheel has 
placed her in ‘ovr set.” Perhaps her 
neighbor opposite is the perfect person- 
ification of all that Mrs. A thinks 
beautiful and retined ; still, the decree 
of this tyrannical ruler permits no 
proffer of friendship on the part of 
Mrs. A to her humble neighbor, for 
fear of compromising her position in 
socicly, 

Both occupy pews ino the same 
church, both read and helreve (7?) the 
game Bible, and of course Mrs. A has 
often seen the passage, Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Mrs. Ais a pious, conscientions, ve- 
ligious womun, and of course means to 
do as that Bible teaches her; so she 
sends her neighbor, whenever the chil- 
dron ars sick, wines, medicines, and 
whatever her wealth can buy ; she pays 


*go yy? 04 / * ” 
servants, 
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her a good price for her sewing, ang 
“6 spleen her well,” but of course she 
cannot invite her to dine with her fash. 
ionuble friends! The well-stored baske: 
of delicacies contains everything which 
a kind heart could suggest, except cards 
for Mrs. A’s reception. For this inten. 
tional neglect Mrs. A’s conscience does 
not trouble her at all; for “how ean 
the woman expect it? Circumstances 
have placed an impassable barrier be- 
tween them. 

Fortune deals with unsparing hand 
pleasure and flattery to one, sneers and 
a small amount of plain sewing to the 
other. Mrs. A consoles herself with 
thinking that “ 7'hat woman belongs to 
a ‘different set. My duty to her does 
not demand that I should sacrifice my 
position in the esteem of my friends for 
her sake.” 

Let one of those beautiful leaders of 
the votaries of onset be reft of por- 
tions of her plumage by the hand of 
adversity ; let her beautiful tokens of 
wealth disappear under the hammer of 
the auctioneer, and she is no longer 
superior to her sewing girl. . 

Her “ set’”’ fail now to see anything 
remarkable in her face, or her manner. 
Mrs. A. must now ‘“ drop” her also ; 
for it cannot be expected that Mrs. 
will release her frail hold on the man- 
tle of society for anyone less fortunate ! 

No, no, Madame; you are nol ex- 
pected to do anything of the kind. No- 
hody expects anything of you more than 
to look as pretty as you can, and see 
that the family redit is kept good ; 
that Charles Adolphus makes as i 
of a “sensation,” as his associates ; that 
his toilet is unexceptional, and that he 
is petted by your capricious goddess, 
Society. 

You are expected, also, to assert 
your authority, ina manner that will 
insure the success of your adorable 
daughter, Arabella Evangaline, in_ se- 
curing a husband of “rank and _for- 
tune.” 

Remember, also, to influence your 
own husband to aspire to the same 
glorious results, as his aristocratic wife. 
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Lastly, you are required to see that 
neither husband, Charles Adolphus, 
Arabella Evangaline, or your self, do 
anything that van be censured by your 
“cet.” Performing faithfully your 
duty in these respects, who could be so 
cruel as to eapect you to do more { 

You are right in saying you have 
had no time for charity, you are right 
in saying no one can expect you to 
help along a less fortunate brother. 

You are a woman of unusual ability, 
if you can perform these self-imposed 
tasks maimy more weary years, without 
exciting fortune’s wrath, and when 
this dire calamity does befall you, when 
you and Arabella Evangaline are xo 
longer of the “favored few,” when your 
adored “set” closes its doors and heaves 
you outside, console yourself with the 
reflection they are-not eapected to drag 
along unfortunates to the disparity of 
their own interests. 

Remember,too,that both you and they, 
and your humble neighbor over the 
way, and your poor washerwoman, are 
alike claimants of the title, ‘ Children 
of the Heavenly King.” 

Oh, it is a rude sound to your refined 
aristocratic ear, to hear yourself and 
servants spoken of in terms of such 
equality! Oh, pray daily that you may 
uot, some day, be weighed in the balance 
and fownd wanting.” 

MALIE FRANC. 


WAY FE Po tee 


THE TRUTH IN LOVE. 


“Am I become your enemy because 
I tell you the truth?’ Truth is not 
always relished where sin is nourished. 
Light is pleasant, yet it may be often- 
‘ive to sore eyes. Honey is sweet, 
though it cause the wound to smart ; 
but we must not neglect the actions of 
Inends, for fear of drawing upon our- 
selves the suspicion of being enemies. 
It is better to lose the smiles of men 
than the souls of men. “ Thou shalt 





uot hate thy brother in thy heart, nor 








suffer sin to lie upon him.” He who 
loves a garment hates the moths which 
fret it. 

‘‘ Rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee ; but rebuke a scorner, and he 
will hate thee.” Reproof slides from 
uw scorner’s breast as water from an oiled 
post. Instead of loying a man amidst 
all his injuries, he will hate him for all 
his civilities. Most people are like res- 
tive horses, which no sooner feel the 
rowel than they strike with their heels ; 
or like bees, which no sooner are an- 
gered than they put out their stings. 

There is much discretion to be ob- 
served in reprehension ; a word will do 


more with some than a blow. with 
others. A Venice glass is not to be 


rubbed so hard as a brazen kettle. The 
tender reed is more easily bowed than 
the sturdy oak. Christ’s warfare re- 
quires* no carnal weapons. Dashing 
storms do but destroy the seed, while 
gentle showers nourish it. Chariots 
too furiously driven may be overturned 
by their own violence. 

How many are there who check pas- 
sion with passion, and are very angry 
in reproving anger! Thus, to lay one 
devil they raise another, and leave 
more work to be undone than they 
found to be done. Such a reproof of 
vice is a vice to be reproved. In rep- 
rehension we should always beware of 
carrying our teeth in our tongues, and 
of biting while we are speaking. A 
surgeon would not be justifiable in 
dismembering a body if he could effect 
a cure without it. 

“ Brethren, if any man be overtaken 
in a fault, you that are spiritual restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness.” 
The word signifies to set him in joint 
again; and to set a dislocated bone re- 
quires the lady’s hand— tenderness as 
well as skillfulness. Reprehension is 
not an act of butchery, but an act of 
surgery. Take heed of blunting the 
instrument by putting too keen an edge 
upon it. Mark the reason which the 
apostle assigns for gentle reproot : 
‘* Considering thyself, lest thou alse be 
tempted.” 
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If thy neighbor’s house be on fire, 
thine own may be in danger, We 
should be willing to lend merey at one 
time, as we may have occasion to bor- 
row itat another. We should do with 
others’ sins as we do with our own 
sores ; which, if a gentle scar will pro- 
duce a sufficient discharge, we avoid 
cutting andslashing. If ravenous birds 
can be frayed away by a look, we need 
not expend powdér and shot. 

It must be lamented that many are 
as lost co the softest tongue of reproof, 
as the deaf adder is to the sweet voice 
of the charmer ; they are always ad- 
ministering the bitter pills of calumny 
for the sweet cordials of charity. Men 
love to de adored, yet hate to be re- 
proved. But how can we praise what 
they do, when they are so far from do- 
ing what is worthy to be praised? It 
was the saying of Austin, when his 
hearers resented his frequent reproofs, 

“Change your conduct, and I will 
change my conversation.” 





THE LOVE OF JESUS. 





RY REV. W. M. PUNSHON, 


How rich its manifestations; how all 
,other love of which it is possible for you 
to conceive shrinks in comparison! There 
have been developments in the histories 
of years of self-sacrificing affection, which 
has clung to the loved object amid haz- 
ard and suffering, and which has been 
ready even to offer up life in its behalf. 
Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias, 
David and Jonathan, what lovely epi- 
sodes their histories give us amid the his- 
tory of selfishness and sin! Men have 
canonized them, partly because such in- 
stances are rare, and partly because they 
are like a dim hope of redemption loom- 
ing from the ruins of the Fall. ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this”—this is the 
highest point which man can compass— 
‘‘that a man lay down his life for his 
friend; but God commendeth his love 
towords us, in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us.” A brother 
has sometimes made notable efforts to re- 
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trieve a brother’s fortunes, but there jg , 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother 
A father has bared his breast to shield his 
offspring from danger, and a mothe, 
would gladly die for the offspring of he, 
womb; but a father’s affection may fail 
in its strength, and, yet more rarely, a 
mother’s in its tenderness. 


‘* 1 saw an aged woman, bow’d 
’Mid weariness and care; 

Time wrote in sorrow on her brow, 
And ’mid her frosted hair. 


‘*What was it that like sunbeam clear 
O’er her wan features ran, 

As, pressing towards her deafn’d ear, 
I named her absent son / 


‘*What was it? Ask a mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows 
Perennial, fathomless, and blest, 
By winter never froze. 


‘*What was it? Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above 
What change should mark all earthly 

things 
Except a mother’s love ?” 


‘*Can a woman forget her suckling 
child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? She may 
forget, yet I will not forget thee.” 0 
Jesus of Nazareth, who can declare 
Thee! ‘* Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins.” Think of that love—love which 
death could not destroy—love which, for 
creatures hateful and hating one an- 
other, stooped to incarnation, suffering, 
and death ; and then, with brin.ming 
eye and heart full of wonder, say,‘*‘ Why ; 
such love to me ?”’ ; 


AAA ————. 


LIGHT. 





Gop is the great original of light. 
There was a time when it was not, 
when this world was a nameless and» 
unfinished chaos. God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light. All the 
forms and modifications of light may 
be traced up to this act of the great 
Creator, who made two great lights— 
the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night. From 
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the fount of the sun all the streams of 
light are flowing. Light is presented 
to us in ever-varying conditions, but it 
is always the same ; there is a oneness 
‘n its essence after all. It is the same 
light that glistens on the wings of the 
fire-fly, and blazes on the ruddy hearth- 
stones, and sparkles on the jewels of 
the diadem, and flashes in beauty in 
the morning. Science tells us that 
those prolifie beds of coal in the bowels 
of the earth were once forests on its 
surface, forests of luxurious vegetation ; 
that they incorporated the sun’s rays, 
and then in merciful convulsions were 
embedded in the center of the lower 
earth by an all-provident foresight for 
the wants of an inhabited world. Sci- 
ence tells us, too, that time was when 
the shapeless crystal was yet new to its 
covering of earth. Subjected to the 
wheel of the lapidary, it sparkles out 
to view asa gem of the purest water. 
It is but the release of imprisoned rays, 
which shone from the same great source, 
long centuries ago ; so that both in the 
cottage fire-light and in the monarch’s 
gem we have just the resurrection of 
some olden summer, the great return 
of some sepulchred sunlight from which 
man has rolled away the stone. 

Now, whether this scientific theory 
be true or not, certain itis that in our 
spiritual condition we are in darkness, 
all of us gross and utter, until the true 


light shineth on us from on high. "We 
have no native light above us ; we can- 


not gather any from any of the sources 
by which we are surrounded. “ Every 
good and perfect gift cometh down from 
above, from the Father of lights, with 


whom there is no rariableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” 


$A 


THE POWER OF MEMORY. 





I is a wonderful faculty this faculty 
Its acts seem to be of the 
nature of miracles wrought continually 
for the conviction of unbelief. We 
“innot expound its philosophy, nor tell 


of memory. 














| 
| 





its dwelling-place, nor name the subtle 
chords which evoke it from its slumbers. 
A snatch of music in the street, the 
sight of a modest flower or of an old 
tree, a bow dropped casually by a pass- 
er-by, a face that flits by us in the hur- 
rying crowd, have summoned the gone 
years to our side, and filled us in a mo- 
ment with memories of divinest com- 
fort or of deepest sorrow. The power 
of memory is lasting and influential. 
A kindness has been done in secret, 
but that seed dropped into the soil of 
memory has borne fruitage in the grat- 
itude of years. A harsh word or an 
inflicted injury, flung upon the mem- 
ory, has rankled there into lawlessness 
and sin. No man can be solitary who 
has memory. The poorest of us, if he 
have memory, is richer than he knows; 
for by it we can reproduce ourselves, 
be young even when our limbs are fail- 
ing, and have all the past belonging to 
us even when the hair is silvery and 
the eyes are dim. How can he be a 
sceptic or a materialist for whom mem- 
ory every moment raises the dead, and 
refuses to surrender the departed years 
to the destroyer—communes with the 
loved ones though the shroud enfolds 
them—and converses with cherished 
voices which for long years have never 
spoken with tongues! I had almost 
said, How can he sin who has memory ! 
For though the murderer may stab his 
victim in secret and may carefully _re- 
move from the polluted earth the foul 
traces of his crime, memory is a_ wit- 
ness that he can never gag nor stifle, 
and he beares about with him in his 
own terrible consciousness the blasted 
immortality of his being. Oh, it is a 
rare and a divine endowment! Mem- 
ories of sanctity or sin pervade all the 
firmament of being. It is but the flit- 
ting moment in which to hope or to en- 
joy, but in the calendar of memory that 
moment is all time. 


WW 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
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IMMORTALITY. 





THERE is nothing now anywhere up- 
on which the eye can gaze, or upon 
which the mind can dwell, that does 


not remind us of death. Kverywhere 


there are the tokens and memorials of 
death. The snow upon the head of 
age, the brightness of the eye of in- 
fancy, the tints which light up with 
such rare and radient beauty the cheek 
of youth, all tell us of death. The 
mountains, the valleys, the streams, the 
singing birds, everything in nature tells 
us of death. I who speak to you am 
a living memorial of death. You who 
hear me are living memorials of death. 
The burden of nature’s groaning seems 
to be one unvarying dirge, telling us 
that all flesh is as grass, and that the 
goodliness thereof is as a flower of the 
field. Oh, then, it is difficult to get 
away from the grasp of these ideas, 
surrounded as we are by the atmos- 
phere of death. Dying creatures our- 
selves, we can hardly imagine that time 
and death will be no more ; but it shall 
come. Immortality! How few of us 
‘an spell the word in all its deep sig- 
nificance! Immortality! Once get 
within those golden streets, and you 
have looked your last on age, and wea- 
riness, and change, and lassitude, and 
pain, and death. Once get within 
those golden streets, and every eye will 
flash and sparkle with the new vigor of 
immortal youth ; and it is whispered 
upon every breath, and it is chanted in 
every song, and it is heard in every as- 
piration of the imperishably redeemed, 
‘* For ever; for ever, for ever with the 
Lord!” “Iam come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 


AA 


THE tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 








gay We think this number of the 
MISCELLANY is, on the whole, the hes} 
that we have yet published. The orig- 
inal articles, by C. T. Bateman, Mrs. 
Shrigley, Mary V. Hale, Miss Franks, 
are, we think, of the very first charac. 
ter. Then “Close Thought,” by the 
late Dr. Thomson, is seldom equalled, 
The article on “ Marriage,” by Dr, E. 
O. Haven, we think the best we every 
read on the subject. Just the senti- 
ment for these times. Those from the 
Rev. W. M. Punshon are perfect gems. 
The best part of Madame Guyon is yet 
to come; some of her most beautiful 
poetry is yet to be published. 


NINN He ————— 


gz Tose who undertake to get 
subscribers for the MiscELLANY should 
always get the persons solicited, to read 
the Prospectus. In this way persons 
will be able, at once, to see the charae- 
ter of the work. Several agents of 
late have been doing well. Thousands 
of ladies, over the country, might do 
good as agents for a work of this kind, 
and at the same time be well paid for 
it. All you want is a little courage, 
energy and faith. The longer you 
work at it the better you will do. 

NE tte 

GZ ‘Tuosk who began with the Jan- 
uary number, and paid 50 cents, will 
take notice that they have now re 
We sup- 


pose they will want to continue this 


ceived all that they paid for. 


year out; if so, they can send us 9 
cents in a letter by mail. Those who 
did not pay at the time of subscribing; 
will please send the same to us by let 
ter. Direct, plain, to J. A. WELLMAY, 
Adrian, Mich. 
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PRESENT PROSPECTS OF THE MIscEL - 
LANY.— We commenced the January 
number with less than ten subscribers ; 
we now have a circulation of nearly 
2.000. We commenced the enlarge- 
ment with great hesitation and fear. 
We find universal satisfaction with the 
The MISCELLANY is 
growing in the public estimation very 
fast. 
ing us SIX Or eight new subscribers at a 
What a noble work—to have a 


lad V subserit ¢ rs Pe | l 
‘ ‘( me ; J ' d AL 1 e sen 


time, 


part in the soul elevation of the world . 


Any one can get subscribers with a 


little courage and energy. We send in 
this number a circular with liberal 
proposals for getting subscribers. 
~-AWAAAAAA AAA A nn 

Tue MisceELLANY ENLARGED.—A. 
few of our subscribers, it seems, have 
not yet noticed the enlargement of the 
Miscetuany. It now contains sixteen 
more pages in each number: than it did 
before the change. Two numbers in 
its present form contain just the same 
number of pages as three before the 
who 


Those subscribed 


enlargement, 
with the January number get just the 
same amount of reading between this 
and January, 1871, that they would 
tohave had April, May and June in 
the old style. Each number for the 
last six months of the year containing 
16 extra pages, just makes up for the 
three months leftout. Seea full state- 


ment on the 47th page of the July 
number. 


ANNA 
MADAME Guyon.—Some years since 
the Harpers published, in two large 


volumes, a biography of Madame Guy-_ 


on, written by Prof. T. C. Upham. 
From this work we shall give some of 
t ’ . . > 

he most Important scenes in the life 





of this most godly-woman. No human 
production has ever given us such ex- 
alted views of the Christian life, and 
such soul-thirst to be a partaker of the 
What, but Divine 


grace, could enable a person of wealth, 


Divine nature. 


exalted position, and great personal 
attractions, to leave all of these ; and 
What 


could be better calculated to remove 


go to prison for Christ sake. 


our natural scepticism, and give the 
soul inspiration to full faith, than such 
a life? 
such a life, that naturally awakens a 


There is a Divine charm about 


strong desire in us, to become partak- 
Who can 


calculate the influence of such a_biog- 


ers of the Divine nature. 
aphy on thepublic mind? Do we not 
at this day, of dead forms, fashion, and 
show, need just such a life of simplicity 
We trust all of 
our Christian readers will make an ex- 


and humility as this? 


tra effort for this volume, in view of an 
ev'ensive circulation of this biography. 
Let those who are not acquainted with 
the writings of this saintly woman, 
read the in this number, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Prisons do not exclude God.” 
Let the hardest infidel read it. 


poem 


AMAA 


THe PituArs oF TRUTH, A SERIES 
OF SERMONS ON THE DECALOGUE ; by 
E. O. Haven, D. D. L. L. D.—This is 
one of the most timely works of the 
day. Dr. Haven respesents in a mas- 
terly manner the best sentiments of the 
age. The article on The Sacredness of 
Marriage, in this number, is from this 
Price of the book $1.00 ; for 


sale by J. M. Arnold, who keeps an 


book. 


extensive assortment of valuable books 
at Detroit, Mich. Mr. Arnold is a 
very fair dealer. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


W ellman’s Miscellany. 


Tuts work is designed to cultivate, 
expand and elevate the mind, and in- 
stil into the heart the love of virtue 
and the right. 

Articles of a trashy and sickly love- 
tule character will find no place in its 
pages. It will be a compendium of 
Literary, Philosophical and Religious 
Knowledge. 


In a word, we design that it shall be 
an embodiment of the thoughts of most 


elevated and divinely inspired souls of 


the world. 

It will contain original articles or 
rare selections from the following, as 
well as others of the most gifted : 
John G. Whittier, the late Edward 
Thomson, D. D., Prof. B. F. Tefft. Rev. 
Dr. Whedon, H. W. Beecher, Luther 
Lee, D. D., Dr. Cheever, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, President Mahan, C. T. Bateman, 
Hon. C. M. Croswell, Hon. Charles 
Sumner, Hon. E. C., Seaman, Mrs. J. 
B. Shrigley, Dr. Edward Beecher, Mad- 
ame Guyon, Prof. T. C. Upham, Jacob 
Abbott, O. M. Mitchell, President E. 
O. Haven, Horace Bushnell, D. D., 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Mrs. L. M. Child, 
Mary V. Hale, O. H. White, D. D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Rev. W. M. 
Stoutenburgh, Rev. W. M. Punshon, 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Wm. R. Williams, 
D. D. 

‘The history and writings of Madame 
Guyon, will add great interest to the 
MiscELLaNy. We give a short poem 
published in the first volume, as a 
specimen of her Christ-like spirit : 


—— 


PRISONS DO NOT EXCLUDE GoD. 





STRONG are the walls around me, 
That hold me all the day; 

But they who thus have bound me, 
Cannot keep God away: 

My very dungeon walls are dear, 

Because the God I love is here. 


They know, who thus oppress me, 
Tis hard to be alone; 
But know not, One can bless me, 
Who comes through bars aud stone: J 
He makes my dungeon’s darkness bright wie 
. ° ° © ’ 
And fills my bosom with delight. Vo 


Thy love, O God! restores me 
From sighs and tears to praise; 
And deep my soul adores thee, 
Nor thinks of time or place: 
1 ask no more, in good or ill, 
But union with thy holy will. 


"Tis that which makes my treasure, 
"Tis that which brings my gain; 
Converting woe to pleasure, : 
And reaping joy from pain. , opr 
Oh, ’tis enough, whate’er befall, 3 


dey 





To know that God is All in AIL ite 
“a 
The following from a good lady, il- ) ‘de 
lustrates the general sentiment of the | phi 
good—in regard to the MISCELLANY: 4 ger 
“T like it very much. I think there aie 
is the most solid food for the soul of the 
any magazine [ ever read.” 
July, 1870 P. C. we 
| to 
IIR AA oe 
Mrs. Ruta A. Gerry, M. D., of S ii 
Ypsilanti, is, we understand, having an 7 th 
extensive medical practice. Dr. 8. A. q e okt 
Gerry, her husband, has lately built a ih 
large dwelling house to accommodate 4 dle 
Mrs. Gerry’s patients from abroad. di 
Mrs. Gerry is a regular graduate of the m 
Philadelphia Medical College. She is of 
all alive in her profession ; hard at $0 
work ; determined to live for some pur- ih 
pose. She is very simple and _ plain; fia 
is a woman of avery pure and elevated Ww 
character—and, we trust, a Christian. aul 
She gives particular attention to the al 





treatment of women. i 


